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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Random Thoughts 


HAT with the sabotaging of the Normandie and the trage- 
dy of Singapore, this is not exactly a fortnight that 
ralds one to raise an editorial lance for or against any one 
icular “cause” in the art world; rather the atmosphere is 
nducive to random thinking of many things, some minor, 
some major. For example— 
- Juliana Force, whose strong yet charming personality has 
de it possible for her to chart so well the course of the 
Whitney Museum, has installed a most significant exhibition 
that 8th Street bastion of native art. The show, outlining 
history of American watercolor painting, is almost per- 
tt, and adverse criticism must be limited largely to the in- 
adequate representation of living artists. Whereas the his- 
rical section is spread among 65 artists, the contemporary 
ection is restricted to seven—Marin (10 exhibits), Weber 
(6), Burchfield (7), Marsh (4), Grosz (6), Hopper (7) and 
Dehn (6). How can one possibly trace the development of 
atercolor painting in the U. S. and ignore entirely the vital, 
illiant group that in recent years has flourished in Cali- 
fornia? What of Sheets, Dike, Paradise, Lutz, Kingman and 


taig, to mention only a few ranking Californians? 
* & oe 


It may be a nostalgic look into the past, but more probably 
it is a psychic glance into the future—American artists are 
ening themselves from pointing with undue alarm to the 
fects in their environment and are indulging in happier sub- 
tts depicted in gayer color. A conversation the other day 
Edith Halpert, keen-minded director of the Downtown 
allery, confirmed this impression which I felt full force at 
Pennsylvania Academy Annual. We agreed that the trend 
wasn’t just escapism, but a healthy reaction of the artist who 
s suddenly discovered that materialism isn’t the final score 
in the game of life. There are such things as spirit, fineness 
nd intelligence in the Animal Kingdom. The fact that more 
romanticism and less social protest is present in the national 
mnuals is indicative. Anyway, if the trend continues, the art 
over may expect to meet more aesthetics in the art galleries. 
* * * 
Sometimes in looking through back issues of the Dicest 
my supposedly latent ego rises up and whispers, “You are 
ie Columbus of the art world. You discovered the talent of 
cher Martin, Gladys Davis, Lamar Dodd, Darrel Austin, 
Boris Deutsch, Phil Paradise and Rembrandt.” And then the 
fommon-sense I obtained from my stalwart, profane grand- 
other asserts itself, and I realize that giving some artist a 
irst” reproduction or writing a few lines doesn’t constitute 
hy extraordinary vision on my part; it’s just that I hap- 
ned to beat the other guy’s deadline by a few days. 


¥ * * 


As in 1917, the first six months of World War II will have 
retarding effect on private art patronage. People are too 
forried with the gloomy headlines of successive defeats to 

y art. However, when the news of our first victories comes 
toss the wires and the nation has geared itself seriously to 
m-out war, then 1917 will undoubtedly repeat itself once 
ore and the barometer of the art mart will ‘speed upward. 
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In the meantime, it is essential that the public museums with 
unrestricted purchasing funds fill the gap by concentrating 
their purchases for the year into the next few months. The 
Swope Art Gallery and the Butler Art Institute have pointed 
the way; it now remains for the larger museums, such as the 
Metropolitan with its rich Hearn Fund, to come to the aid 
of our living artists, who, because of obvious reasons, cannot 
command war-time wages as the cost of living soars. An 
acquisition now will have double value in helping some artist 
to survive, creatively, his greatest crisis. 
* * - 


Buyers of old masters are protected by both time and the 
impressive tomes that come from the pens of the scholarly 
experts. Buyers in the contemporary field have no such pro- 
tection; they must depend entirely upon their own taste and 
intelligence. And so the Boston Museum’s policy of con- 
temporary purchase appears a sensible one for other mu- 
seums to emulate. Boston purchases are made with the proviso 
that if, within three years, the museum desires to exchange 
its example for another more to its liking, the artist will co- 
operate. Thus the museum gains the enviable position of the 
second-guessing “Sunday Quarterback” and the artist loses 
nothing. Few artists I know will find fault with the Boston 
plan of exchange. 


* * * 


Each year hundreds of artists flock to New York City. 
Outside of making the cultural center of the world their habi- 
tat, what do they gain? Frederic Taubes, energetic and ex- 
citable as ever, dropped into the editor’s office this week, 
fresh from five months as artist-in-residence at the University 
of Illinois. Taubes this time was all excited about the work 
he had accomplished during his period of exile from the 
concrete canyons of Gotham; he had painted 31 canvases, 
given 30 lectures and written a very readable book on aesthe- 
tics (Dodd-Mead next fall). His explanation: “I was serious, 
and there are fewer distractions and less arguments out on 
the prairie!” Taubes is an expert on pigments and assures 
his patrons, “If this picture doesn’t last 100 years, sue me!” 


Grant Wood 


HE UNTIMELY and tragic death of Grant Wood removes 

from the American art stage one of its leading actors. 
Wood, sincere and stubbornly honest in his aesthetic beliefs. 
led, with Benton and Curry, the American Scene revolution. 
The regionalism he pioneered has now been largely replaced 
by newer, fresher concepts. Misunderstood by the interna- 
tionalists who refused to look beneath the surface and un- 
derstand its real spiritual significance, the American Scene 
revolt was a major factor in turning American artists from 
European ventriloquism to native originality. It was the warn- 
ing voice of a great people asking for national expression. 
After 300 years, the United States was no longer an adolescent 
consumer of art, but a producer in her own right. American 
art had to pass through the American Scene revolt to find its 
destiny. It helped free our artists from the left bank of the 
Seine; it gave them the key to their own home. 

Grant Wood was a leader; the blame for the swarm of 
little painters who followed him, confusing the essentials of 
the movement with its external superficialities, cannot be laid 
at his easel. The Times states Wood’s case perfectly: “What 
Grant Wood represented is vision rooted in the soil itself: an 
authentic regionalism that seeks profound and usually hidden 
sources, which must be searched if the veritable spirit of place 
and of man’s identification with place is to be grasped and 
made articulate in terms of art.” 

Whether Wood's art, or that of any contemporary, will 
live we do not know. But surely American Gothic is one of 
the great pictures of the twentieth century. 
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THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS 


INCORPORATED 
5 East 89th Street « New York City 


2 TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
Until February 28th 


Open daily 1 to 6 P.M. 
Admission 25c¢ 


Group Demonstration 


by prominent artists, members of 
The Society of American Etchers, 
who will demonstrate all the 
metal plate media, as well as 
drawing. 

At this demonstration there may 
be seen the complete execution 
of a plate in any of the metal 
plate media from the time of its 
inception to the printing of the 
design engraved upon it. 


/ W ednesday, February 25, 8:30 P.M. 
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To Be Sold For $5,000 


The Collection of a retired Museum 
Curator. Twenty-five Old Masters 
including the following: 

Bonifazio 

Bonfigli 

v. d. s 

Harding 

van Huysum 
Jamssens van Ceulen 


de Momper 
Morse 


Reynolds 

Vanderlyn 
For particulars address Box 152, 

The Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N.Y.C. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Good Coverage 

Str: There have been so many fine com- 
ments on the splendid way in which you 
covered the Pennsylvania Academy An- 
nual show, that I want you to know how 
pleased we are. 

—JosePH T. Fraser, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Ouch! 

Sir: Why you should take so much space 
to tell about your own personal likes 
and dislikes at the Pennsvivania show is 
rather presumptuous on your part, espe- 
cially since you ignore every great, experi- 
mental picture in the show. Mediocre taste 
is a chronic defect, Mr. Editor. 

—EDyYTH PERKINS, Brooklyn. 


That's Better! 

Sm: I really enjoyed the “personal tour” 
on which you took me last issue through 
the Pennsylvania Academy annual exhi- 
bition. It was the next best thing to an 
actual visit, which will be impossible for 
me this year. Your graphic reporting gave 
me a very adequate picture of the exhibi- 
tion. 

—Mrs. ANGUS GRANT, Chicago. 


Rare Praise 
Sir: I have meant for a long time to tell 
you that for me the Dicgst is tops. I think 
the whole make-up is perfect, especially 
the cover. Don’t try to improve. 
—Rosert Hocue, New Hope, Pa. 


In These Sad Times 
Sir: You have the finest and most pro- 
gressive art magazine of all. Every word 
is of interest. It helps me keep in touch 
with the rest of the art world, and it is 
of great spiritual value in these sad times. 
—MaRION BUCHAN, Denver. 


Probably 

Str: I wonder if Mr. Fulton’s “plea for 
tolerance” is wide enough to cover an ed- 
itor who continues to irritate his readers 
with so-called “modern” art? The “mod- 
erns” enjoyed calling us “old hat” so long 
it is rather pleasant to know that “insane” 
makes the shoe pinch on the other foot. 

Mary A. ADAMS, New York. 


Maybe Both 


Sm: Reproductions in the DIcEst seem 
of higher quality. Is this because the art- 
ists are better or because you are using 
better judgment? 

J. C. CALHOUN, New York. 


The Artist’s Two-fold Role 

Sir: Where does the artist fit in this 
war? He has a two-fold role: that of 
soldier and that of artist. He is first a 
citizen and he is also an artist. He should 
be ready to die for his country and he 
should also live for it. He should be will- 
ing to die to preserve its freedom and 
he should also live to perpetuate it. Which 
of the two is more important depends 
on the country’s needs. 

—PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, New York. 

i 
From Art to Armament 

Sir: For quite some time now I have 
been reading THE ART DIGEST on the pro- 
duction line at noontime, instead of read- 
ing it in my studio where I formerly had 
that pleasure. You might be interested to 
know that instead of painting, I am now 
working in an armament plant engraving 
for defense. 
. —ALBERT PELS, New York. 
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FRANK REHN GALLERIES 
683 Fifth Ave. (bet. 53rd & 54th Sts.) 
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KROLL BRUCE 

ETNIER STERNE 

LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 

L. BLANCH PITTMAN 

RITMAN FARNSWORTH 

SAWYER DE GROOT 
and others 
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NUMBER 10 GALLERY 


Watercolors by Oils by 
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A Voice from the Cliffs: WINSLOW HOMER 
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Beggar Woman: GEORGE LUKS 
Lent by Arthur F. Egner 


Whitney Outlines the History of Watercolor Painting in America 


Wuy it wasn’t done before nobody 
knows, but it took the Whitney Museum 
to finally present “The History of Amer- 
ican Watercolor Painting.” On view un- 
til Feb. 25, this well-selected show gives 
a thorough survey of the medium from 
the early 19th century days of Copley 
and Trumbull, to the varied accomplish- 
ments of Homer, Eakins and Sargent, 
on down to the modern realists, Hopper, 
Burchfield and Marsh. It supplies in 
some degree the reason watercolor has 
found so many talented exponents in the 
United States, why today the medium is 
so peculiarly American. Director Juliana 
Force has arranged her “history” wisely, 
including enough examples by impor- 
tant men to give a worthwhile estimate 
of each artist’s contribution. 

Winslow Homer with his direct clarity 
and his ability to picture a figure in 
action still holds top-place in this as in 
any survey of American watercolors. His 
influence on American watercolorists 
is more marked than ever through the 
inclusion of the crisply handled After 
the Tornado of 1899 and the notable 
Rum Cay, Bermuda. The influence of 
Sargent is brought more into evidence 
than had been hitherto suspected. Too 
much criticism has been concentrated 
on his fashionable portraits to leave 
Toom for a true evaluation of his im- 
portance as a watercolorist. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the Whitney show is the flashback in- 
to the art of the distant past. A delight- 
ful note of piquancy is found in some of 


these earlier works, like the finicky Por- 
trait of the Artist’s Daughter that John 
Williams Hill painted in 1868; Cross- 
ing the Ferry by Thomas W. Wood with 
its typically portrayed group of pas- 
sengers; David Claypole Johnston’s 
grotesque but still amusing The Heav- 
enly Nine, showing a group of asylum 
inmates with one inebriated patient sit- 
ting on a keg of Mountain Dew of the 
year 1823. Then there is the conspicuous 


Critics Hail Whitney Show 


“A positive inspiration would seem 
to have visited Mrs. Force, the direc- 
tor of the Whitney Museum, when 
she invented the idea of a History of 
American Watercolor.’’—Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the Herald Tribune. 

“The full length American water- 
color show at the Whitney Museum 
is what is known as a ‘natural’.”— 
Henry McBride of the Sun. 

“A ‘must’ on every gallerygoer’s 
schedule. It’s a meaty and important 
event.”—Emily Genauer of the World 
Telegram. 

“An art event of the most engross- 
ing interest.”—Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times. 

“Not only is the history of water- 
color exemplified by this admirably 
assembled exhibition, but its wide 
range of expression and variety of in- 
dividual developments are strikingly 
illustrated.” Margaret Breuning of 
the Journal-American. 





American Fox by J. J. Audubon greet- 
ing the visitor in the entrance gallery. 

From the will-of-the-wisp creations 
of Whistler, the exhibits turn next to 
the delicate picture-book conceptions 
of John La Farge and the almost uncan- 
ny realism of Thomas Eakins, who is 
well represented by the portrait of Wil- 
liam McDowell and the Negro Boy Danc- 
ing a bare-foot clog. Homer D. Martin’s 
contributions to the Whitney survey are 
poetic and meticulously brushed scenes 
such as the broken boat hull in Strand 
and Wreck. 


After the turn of the century Ameri- 
can watercolor sailed into free and en- 
chanted seas, with Pop Hart’s indepen- 
dent system of recording and George 
Luks’ lusty talents helping to box the 
compass. Modern as he seemed at the 
time, Charles Demuth’s work now tends 
to be more elegant than experimental, 
and here appears as only a decorative 
local station on the route to modernism. 

In the Whitney show, American real- 
ism is at its best with the watercolors 
of Edward Hopper, who combines strik- 
ing light effects with an exact descrip- 
tion of the scene; and by the stark yet 
emotional scenes by top-ranking Charles 
Burchfield. The expansive farm scenes 
of Adolf Dehn may be compared with 
the compositions of massed humans by 
Reginald Marsh, who stands well to be- 
come our 20th century Rowlandson. A 
prominent place is won by the satirical- 
ly edged works of -George Grosz, one 

[Please turn to page 31) 
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Gracie Square—Winter: HarpIE GRAMATKY 


Arabesque: Paut Capmus 


Happy and Healthy, American Art Brightens the Metropolitan 


It’s SUNNY SDE UP at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum these days. 

New York’s senior museum, wishing 
to help light up the blackness in the 
world, made a canvass of the city’s stud- 
ios and galleries, it’s weather eye peeled 
for sunshine and humor. The trek netted 
128 oils, sculptures and watercolors, 
which are on view (through March 15) 
along the balcony of the Met’s Main 
Hall. Bright and colorful, they (with 
neat, impudent symbolism) replace the 
museum’s collection of Chinese porce- 
lains—which are now in hiding, refu- 
gees from the threat of a visit by Eu- 
rope’s Kultur-hungry fliers. 

“In presenting this ‘On the Bright 
Side’ exhibition,”” says Director Francis 
Henry Taylor, “the Metropolitan is of- 
fering a divertisement intended for 
pleasurable entertainment. We feel very 
strongly that at this time it is not amiss 
to draw the attention of the public to 
what is pleasant and gay, refreshing and 
stimulating in American life. . . . There 
has been no intention to make the ex- 
hibition a cross-section of any aspect of 
contemporary painting or to make it 
comprehensive. No yardstick was ap- 
plied other than that the works selected 
should be fresh, amusing, sprightly, or 
vigorous, which after all is characteris- 
tic of the spirit of America.” 


The Metropolitan chose its yardstick 
judiciously and with a rare sense of 
timing. The resultant show is indeed on 
the bright side. Absent are all sway- 
backed barns, dreary expanses of su- 
burban backyards, and cartoons-in-paint 
sagging under the weight of a hack- 
neyed message. In contrast, the walls of 
the museum’s Main Hall sing with gay 
color. The exhibits—landscapes, nudes, 
portraits, still lifes, city scenes and 
country views—have strength and move- 
ment, rhythm and a positive attitude 
toward life. 


The inclusion of contemporary sculp- 
ture marks a departure, for never be- 
fore has the Met shown a group of 
sculptures by contemporaries. Repre- 
sented here are Archipenko with an at- 
tenuated female nude, Onward; José de 
Creeft, with Old Friends and a striking 
green marble figure, Emerveillement 
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(bought by the Met during Art Week); 
Nathaniel Kaz’ industrial piece, Trouble 
Shooter; Oronzio Maldarelli’s appealing 
animal piece, The Kid; Chaim Gross’ 
lively Girl on a Wheel (another Met 
purchase); Louis Slobodkin’s humorous 
dancing sailors in Fo’castle Waltz; Zo- 
rach’s Seated Cat; Marion Walton’s 
Earth-Mother; Franc Epping’s River 
Woman and Minna Harkavy’s Negro 
Spiritual. 

A sense of the sculptural is carried 
over into the watercolors by the splendid 
modelling in A. S. Baylinson’s Seated 
Figure, the solid, gusty ferm of Cor- 
bino’s Circus Performers, and George 
Grosz’ full-blown nude, called Study in 
Color. 


There is a humorous overtone to Ja- 
cob Getlar Smith’s Hypochondriac, in 
which a frantic Miss eagerly searches 
for trouble in her mirrored eye; in 
James Guy’s bright Lark in the Silver 
Dollar, wherein a buxom frontier en- 
tertainer sings lustily in a crumpled 
ghost town bar; in Robert Taylor’s de- 
lightful and savage satire, In-Laws, and 
his wacky Wayfarers, and, more quietly, 
in John Pike’s 57th Street, Howard 
Baer’s Free Seats at the Bull Fight, 
Reginald Marsh’s Monday Night at the 
Metropolitan, and Bertram Hartman’s 
“You Can’t Take It With You” mooded 
An Artist in Manhattan. 


A bright, inviting view of New York 
is Hardie Gramatky’s Gracie Square, 
Winter. In striking contrast is Paul Cad- 
mus’ tiny, meticulously painted Ara- 
besque, Waldo Peirce’s bustling Maine 
Swimming Hole, Zoltan Sepeshy’s Noon 
at a Country Fair and Herbert Bar- 
nett’s mosaic-like Country Fair. Excel- 
lent portraits are Gladys Rockmore 
Davis’ Ruthie and Jerry Farnsworth’s 
Helen. John Carroll is represented by a 
Negro dancer, Deep Down Blue, Stuart 
Davis by a vivid abstraction, Hot Still 
Scape for Six Colors; Fletcher Martin 
by a gusty sailor-and-girl work, A Loaf 
of Bread, A Jug of Wine and Thou. Dis- 
tinctive individuality marks Darrel Aus- 
tin’s The Tight Rope (a Met Art Week 
purchase), Charles Campbell’s Glamour, 
Henry Varnum Poor’s Amaryllis, John 
Whorf’s Waiting for the Freight, Adolf 


Dehn’s Oasis in Colorado, Werner 
Drewes’ Departure, Lyder Frederick- 
son’s Anemones and Doris Rosenthal’s 
Raising the Roof. 

The show abounds in exhibits of equal 
rank, but its scope and character are 
indicated in the above selections. It’s a 
bright, cheerful America that presents 
itself in the Metropolitan’s halls—an 
America that is full of zest, and in the 
sun where it belongs. 


Share-the-Art Plan 


VERNON C. PorTER, enterprising direc- 
tor of the Riverside Museum in New 
York, submits to the Dicest a plan 
whereby large museums possessed of 
huge collections would circulate selec- 
tions to less rich institutions “at an ab- 
solute minimum of packing and main- 
tenance cost.” They could thus, Director 
Porter writes, “enrich our educational 
program and provide the very material 
needed to continue active in the exhibi- 
tion field at a fraction of the cost of in- 
dividually collecting shows from distant 
sources or paying high fees for the loan 
of important collections.” 

The Riverside director also suggests 
that instead of storing their possessions 
for the duration, the larger museums 
might send them, for exhibition, to mu- 
seums located in the interior where the 
danger from bombing raids is practi- 
cally nil. 

“As evidence of faith in this plan,” 
Porter concludes, “the Riverside Mu- 
seum is offering four of its recent eXx- 
hibitions to any museum in the country 
at cost of preparation.” 


Anachronisms at Sacramento 


The Sacramento Art Gallery, in com- 
menting on the fire fighting equipment 
making its appearance in its exhibition 
galleries, pointed out that such objects 
“are not supposed to be decorative.” 
They are “anachronisms forced upon 
by the idiosyncrasies of the Japanese 
mental makeup.” Almost as tidy a de 
scription as that of the Japs referring 
to their four-year massacre in China a& 
an “incident.” 
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THE MOTION PICTURE represents an art 
more far-reaching, because of its im- 
pact on great masses of people, than 
most others. Also, it is an art that Amer- 
icans pioneered. Both facts make motion 
pictures (America’s fourth largest in- 
dustry) eminently worthy of serious 
study. Several museums, among them 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, have added films to their collec- 
tions and have classified them as art. 

Most aspects of films—stories, direc- 
tion, costumes, photography—have at- 
tracted scholars’ attention. Now anoth- 
er branch, that of the art director who 
designs the sets, is, until March 1, be- 
ing featured in an exhibition at the Bal- 
timore Museum. “Scenery for Cinema” 
is the show’s title. 

Organized by Director Leslie Cheek, 
Jr., with the assistance of John Koenig, 
noted stage and motion picture design- 
er, the exhibition reviews the highlights 
in the development of design and taste, 
and their tremendous influence on the 
tastes of every citizen. 

Initial stage of the show traces the 
history of fabulous Hollywood, followed 
by pictures, drawings, three-dimension- 
al displays and reconstructions that il- 
luminate the functions and duties of the 
motion picture art director. 

Augmenting the presentation are two 
“side shows” which treat of the special 
qualities of two branches of the cinema: 
fantasy, as created by Walt Disney, and 
documentary films, as produced by Rob- 
ert Flaherty, of Man of Aran fame. 


For the Armed Forces 


James Thrall Soby, collector and 
writer on art (The Early Chirico, etc.), 
has been appointed director of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s armed services 
program. The museum, under Soby’s di- 
rection, will collect and distribute art 
books to Army camps. The museum will 
also supply recreation rooms at camps 
with selections from its color reproduc- 
tion publications. Soby is also assem- 
bling an exhibition of photographs by 
59 leading photographers to send to 
Army camps in the 2nd Corps Area. 
Artists of Miami 

The Miami Group, comprising artists 
who live and work in that famous win- 
ter center, is holding its annual exhibi- 
tion at the beautiful Miami Beach Gal- 
leries, where perfect lighting gives each 
exhibit a sympathetic environment. 
Writes Sarah A. Woodley: “Miami art 
is colorful and cheerful with a back- 
ground of serious thought inspired by 
love for this land of sunshine, where 
the Sparkling light produces that dec- 
orative effect needed in the simplicity 
of the modern home construction.” 


Censorship and Art 


The current issue of Museum News 
reports that the Office of Censorship, of 
which Byron Price is director, “has is- 
sued a code of wartime practices for 
newspapers, magazines and other period- 
ieals. Included in the kinds of informa- 
tion to be withheld from publication ex- 
cept when officially given out is informa- 

disclosing the new location of na- 
archives, art treasures, and so on, 
which have been moved for safekeeping.” 
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Portrait of a Young Man: GIoRGIONE 


San Diego Acquires Giorgione Portrait 


GIORGIONE, that rare and much dis- 
puted painter of Renaissance Italy, is, 
through a recent purchase, now repre- 
sented in the San Diego Fine Arts Gal- 
lery. The new acquisition is a portrait 
of a young man, sensitively perceived 
and painted with infinite subtlety. 
Known generally as the Terris Portrait 
(it was once owned by Alexander Terris, 
an English collector), San Diego’s new 
panel has marshalled behind it an im- 
pressive array of expert authentica- 
tions. It is recorded and reproduced in 
George Martin Richter’s authoritative 
volume on Giogione. 

The portrait carries this description 
by the Italian art historian, A. Venturi: 
“Among the lost works of Giorgio da 
Castelfranco is this portrait, still recall- 
ing the quattrocentesque model of Gio- 
vanni Bellini, but revealing in its ampli- 
tude of form and in its supreme pictorial 
mellowness, that genius which opens 
to Venice the doors of the Cinquecento. 
The background is of a fresh and lumi- 
nous green, and from it the black-robed 
figure stands forth without any abrupt- 
ness, in a veiled atmosphere, bathed ir 
a roseate light. . . . About the delicate 
round face, veritably of rosy flesh, mod- 
elled with infinite suavity by the scarce- 
ly perceptible changes of tone, the 
brown-grey hair swells as if the air 
was playing within it, lifting its nebu- 
lous mass. . . . From the extreme deli- 
cacy of the tone passages, Giorgione 
calls forth elegiac cords, in harmony 
with the spell of melancholy.” 

This authority’s son, Lionello Venturi, 
now in this country, goes even farther: 


“The only other portrait which can be 
considered a sure work by Giorgione, 
as the Terris portrait is, is the Giustini- 
ani portrait in the Berlin Museum.” 
Joining the chorus of favorable critical 
opinions are Von Hadeln, Gronau, W. R. 
Valentiner (“an extraordinary fine por- 
trait by Giorgione . .. ”), Tancred 
Borenius, W. Suida, Ettore Modigliano 
and R. R. Tatlock, editor of London’s 
famous Burlington Magazine, who, in 
addition to authenticating the San Di- 
ego portrait, states, “I consider it to be 
a self-portrait of the artist.” 

It came to San Diego through the 
Lilienfeld Galleries of New York City. 


It Happens in Ice 


Leonard Lester, New York fashion 
photographer, has turned his hobby— 
ice sculpture—into a paying sideline. On 
48 hours notice he will melt down a 
cake of ice into any form you want for 
your party table’s centerpiece. Gushes 
a Herald Tribune women’s page writer: 
“Lovely as a clear jet of flung water; 
how it dances with color under the 
candlelight—blue, mauve, emerald, am- 
ber.” 


Julien Levy Reopens 


Julien Levy, impresario of Surrealism 
in America, announces the opening of his 
new gallery at Durlacher Brothers, 11 
East 57th Street, New York. The two 
firms, however, will retain their individ- 
ual establishments. Mr. Levy closed his 
old gallery last spring and went on a 
coast-to-coast tour with his troupe. 
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The Money Diggers: JOHN QUIDOR 


Brooklyn Re-evaluates Quidor and Mount 


Two EX-SIGN-PAINTERS are the current 
exhibiting guests of the alertly directed 
Brooklyn Museum. Both painters began 
obscurely. One, a sharp eyed realist in 
tune with the taste of his time, rose to 
some prominence, but posthumously fell 
from grace along with the taste that 
had carried him up. The other, a dra- 
matic, imaginative romanticist, was 
ignored because he was outside the 
bounds of what was contemporaneously 
popular. He has only recently been 
dredged up out of the murky debris of 
decades. 

The realist is William Sidney Mount 
(1807-1868), the romanticist, John Qui- 
dor. (1801-1881). 

In giving these 19th century painters 
their first comprehensive exhibitions 
(on view through March 8), the Brook- 


Eel Spearing at Setauket: 


lyn Museum is performing a valuable 
service, bringing to the fore America’s 
artistic past, documenting the backdrop 
against which contemporary art must 
be projected to insure a true historical 
perspective. 

Curator John I. H. Baur has given the 
show lasting significance through his 
catalogues—Mount’s containing a brief 
foreword, a chronology of the artist’s 
life, and pertinent data on the 107 draw- 
ings and paintings on view; Quidor’s 
comprising a biography of the painter 
and a catalogue raissoné of ail works 
brought to light by the intensive inves- 
tigation that preceded the exhibition. 
Thirty-five Quidors are known to have 
existed; 18 are known to exist now, and 
of these, 16 are on view in: Brooklyn. 

At home in the romantic réalm of the 


WILLIAM S. MOUNT 


imagination, Quidor turned to the writ. 
ers who were his neighbors there— 
Washington Irving in particular. Iry. 
ing’s tales, and those of James Fenj. 
more Cooper, Quidor raised to a vivid 
visual plane, selecting dramatic epi- 
sodes and charging them with fiery emo. 
tional intensity. One such is Ichabog 
Crane Pursued by the Headless Horse. 
man of Sleepy Hollow, in which a fran. 
tic rider races through an eerily lit 
forest. 

Of equal high pitch is The Money 
Diggers, portraying the consternation 
of the treasure hunters on seeing “the 
grim visage of [a] drowned buccaneer, 
grinning hideously down” upon them 
“Wolfert gave a loud cry and let fall 
the lanthorn. His panic communicated 
itself to his companions . . . All was 
horror and confusion.” 

In a more leisurely key and less the- 
atrically lighted are The Wall Street 
Gate, Tavern Scene and The Return of 
Rip Van Winkle. There is zest and 
swing in Ichabod Crane at a Ball, and 
uproarious humor in Wolfert’s Will, 
in which the dying Wolfert springs 
wild-eyed and bolt upright on hearing 
his lawyer observe that the land he was 
about to bequeath would shortly be 
worth riches. In response to this lovely 
prospect, Washington Irving insisted 
that 
ered.” 

Of Quidor,-Curator Baur writes: “At 
his ‘Best he was’a fine colorist, creating 
ffom the nativé legends of Irving and 
Cooper baroque patterns stamped un- 
mistakably with his singular personak 
ity; at his worst he was careless and cor 
fused, expending too little care, appar- 
ently, on certain passages of otherwise 
good pictures. Seldom, however, and 
then only in a few. paintings at the ex- 
treme end of his, career, did he ap- 
proach the commonplace.” Quidor’s art 
“was informed with an earthy humor 
and an immense gusto which seem, in 
retrospect, a true reflection of at least 
one side of the period which a 
him.” 

Although Quidor canvases were in- 
cluded in the National Academy’s eat- 
liest exhibitions, Quidor found no mar- 
ket for his paintings and had to resort 
to sign painting and to decorating fire 
engines for a living. He was; with Hen- 
ry Inman, a student of John Wesley Jar- 
vis. As a painter he won only this scant 
paragraph from William Dunlap, Amep- 
ica’s first art historian: Quidor “painted 
several fancy subjects with cleverness. 
His picture of Rip Van Winkle has mer- 
it of no ordinary kind. His principal 
employment in -New York, has been 
painting devices for fire engines, and 
work of that description.” 

In contrast, Mount was given a page 
and a half of Dunlap’s text, his account 
beginning with: “This young artist, who 
has displayed uncommon talent both in 
fancy pictures or compositions of fig- 
ures, generally rustic and comic, and at 
the.same time in portrait painting, was 
born..at Setauket, Long Island, on the 
26th_of November, 1807.” 

Like Quidor, Mount was .an exhib 
tor in the Academy's first annual (1828). 
His oils of that date (two are in Brook 
lyn) are curiously inept, pretentious 
beyond his then unsteady talent. Two 
years later Mount showed his first gem 
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“the dying man actually recov- 









HIt’'s Epstein Again 


Jacop EPSTEIN is breaking the calm 
London’s art front with another 
exhibition (at the Leicester Galleries). 











° epi: § Featured and most talked about exhibit 
Ae. is Jacob and the Angel, a massive two- 
ec figure piece carved from the twin half 
tra of the block of pink alabaster from 
ly it which Epstein’s Adam sprang. Reports 
have it that the new Epstein sculpture 
M. is currently London’s main topic of ar- 
One & tistic conversation. 
nation § “Says the New York Herald Tribune: 
B the “A massive angel with oblong wings 
nal holds a weakening Jacob in a close 
: he death grip. . . . The figures are in typ- 
cated ical Epstein style, but their lines seem 
1 wa close to nature.” A special door had to 
be cut to admit the work to the gallery. 
Critics and public, as usual, voiced 
ss the- § sharply contrasting appraisals, varying 
Street from “a monstrosity” to “a miracle.” 
urn Of § Epstein as usual considers the work 
t and his best to date. His account, quoted 
Hl, and ¥ in the New York Times, follows: “When 
Will, war broke out, I stood a puzzled man, 
Prings § in front of a six-ton slab in my studio 
earing § and wondered. Vividly there came be- 
1€ WaS F fore me that strange, mysterious Old 
tly be Testament story of Jacob‘fighting with 
lovely § the unknown and his final victory, which 
sisted made him a prince among men and 
recov: § with God. 
¥ - “For a year I looked on the great slab 
s: “At § and there grew in my mind the symbolic 
‘eating figures which I hoped my hands one day 
1g and § would fashion. A year ago, the concep- 
ed un- tion in my mind seemed complete and I 
rsonal to work. 
1d com “I carved directly on the face of the 
appar- § stone, without any drawings, models or 
erwise § plans. I carved just as my mind told 
r, and § me to, and now it is finished. I do not 
the eX- § care what you, my friend, or anybody 
he ap- B else may say about it. 
7 art § “It is my best work.” 
umor 
* ka Portrait of a Hero 
oduced The late Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr., 
' § Army flier who rated a hero’s acclaim 
sre in- § for his feat of sinking the Japanese bat- 
’s ear- § Ueship Haruna, has been painted post- 
o mar- § hUmously by New York artist Bernhard 
resort § G0dwin. The portrait, measuring 42 by 
ng fire § 52 inches, has been accepted by officials 
h Hen- § 4nd will shortly be hung in West Point, 
ey Jar- § 8 8ift from the artist, himself a veteran 
s scant § %f the last war. 
Amer- | Godwin painted the face from a photo- 
painted § @ph, the body from an Air Corps cor- 
erness. § Boral whose measurements were those of 
1s mer- } Kelly. On viewing the finished portrait, 
-incipal § Mrs. Kelly pronounced it “an excellent 
; been § likeness.” Said Artist Godwin: “I painted 
os, and § @ pair of clear blue eyes, far-seeing but 
_ § twinkling; a determined jaw and a mouth 
a. page with just a hint of a smile. . . . He 
.ccount § med to.me a hero who retained his 
st, who Sense of humor, an average American boy 
both in | “20 would say, ‘I'll get as many of those 
of fig- monkeys as I can get before they get 
and at § ™* 
ng, was 
— the | Defense Art on View 
Watercolors, drawings and prints ‘pur- 
exhibi- by the Government as a record 
(1828). § Of defense and war activities have been 
Brook- § Put on exhibition at the National Gallery 
entious § ™ Washington. Jurors who selected the 
it. Two § Work for -purchase were Olin -Dows, 
‘st gen- § Charles Coiner, Holger Cahill, Forbes 
age 29) § Vatson.and Edward B. Rowan. 
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Long Island Winter: Emit GANSO 


Four American Watercolors Go to St. Louis 


IN RECENT MONTHS the City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis has purchased, through 
the Eliza McMillan Fund, four more 
American watercolors to add to its al- 
ready distinctive collection of masters 
in this illusive medium. They are: Skat- 
ing in Central Park by Winslow Homer, 
Long Island Winter by the late Emil 
Ganso, February, New Mexico by Eliot 
O’Hara, and Florida Beach Scene by 
Adolf Dehn. 

The Homer was painted in 1860, a 
date that makes it one of the earliest 
Homer watercolors to come to light, and 
it serves as an appropriate companion 
for the museum’s very late Homer, The 
Wrecked Schooner of 1902. At the time 
the new acquisition was painted, the 
artist was 24 and his work had been 
restricted largely to drawing for repro- 
duction for Harper’s Weekly. Central 
Park had been open for only a short 
time and was still a novelty in the popu- 
lar mind, a circumstance that undoubt- 
edly inspired the young Homer and also 
led Currier & Ives to issue a best-seller 


series of colored lithographs on the sub- 
ject. James B. Musick, secretary of the 
museum, writes that Homer in this pic- 
ture “has caught fully the spirit of the 
period and given it a robust and vital 
American quality.” 

The Ganso watercolor is character- 
istic of this gifted artist’s absorption in 
the moods of. American landscape. 
Writes Mr. Musick: “Long Island Win- 
ter attains emotional emphasis by the 
contrast of slaty. sky with snow-cov- 
ered landscape, a device typical of Gan- 
so’s pictures.” 

The third winter scene, Eliot O’Hara’s 
February, New Mezico,.“brings to bear 
possibilities peculiar to the medium in 
interpreting the wintry mood of the 
landscape of the Southwest. Broad 
strokes of an almost dry brush across 
the rough grain of the paper have been 
used to render the sweep of powdery 
snow over bleak fields.”” The Dehn pic- 
ture is characterized by forceful] hand- 
ling, bold simplicity of design and_dex- 
trous brushwork. 


Skating in Central Park: WINSLOW HOMER 









Portrait of Robert Hyde: JoHN SINGLETON 
Coptey. Lent by Silberman Galleries 


The unfortunate outbreak of submar- 
ine warfare in America’s aquatic front- 
yard lends a feeling of urgency and of 
consummate timeliness to the Art Asso- 
ciation of Montreal’s current exhibition. 
A distinguished assemblage of 135 can- 
vases—many of them outstanding mas- 
terpieces—the Association’s exhibition is 
for the benefit of the men of Canada’s 
merchant navy, men who keep their 
show going, submarines or no submar- 
ines. 


To help provide funds for the sailors 
whose task is now doubly important and 
doubly fraught with danger, collectors, 
museums, dealers and public organiza- 
tions from all over Canada and the 
United States have shipped their posses- 
sions to Montreal, where they will re- 
main on view until March 8. 


Described by Mrs. Norman Bohn, hon- 
orary secretary of the Association, as 
“the most important exhibition of mas- 
terpieces ever held in Canada,” the 
show sweeps across six centuries of art 
history, from Italy’s 15th century to the 
20th century in Europe. Often the high- 
est peaks are represented, sometimes 
interesting bypaths, and at other times 
sentimental pockets that find more fa- 
vor with the public than with the schol- 
ars. Large numbers of the works were 
previously seen in the recent San Fran- 
cisco and New York Fair shows and 
have therefore been reproduced and 
widely publicized. 

In the earliest section are the Ital- 
ians Mantegna (two examples owned 
by the Association), Matteo di Giovanni, 
Messina, Domenico di Michelino’s Ma- 
donna and Child and Piero di Cosimo’s 
The Finding of Vulcan (reproduced in 
the Nov. 15, 1938, Dicest). 

The Italians are the most numerous 
16th century representatives, with Ja- 
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Portrait of a Gentleman: Hans HOLBEIN, TH 
YOUNGER. Lent by the Acquavella Galle 


Montreal Assembles Rare Old Masters to Aid War-Time Sailors 


copo Bassano’s Adoration of the Magi; 
the impressive and historically impor- 
tant Carpaccio Reception of a Papal 
Legate; Garbo’s Holy Family; Tintoret- 
to’s Portrait of a Venetian Senator; 
Moroni’s Man in Black; Credi’s St. 
George, and Titian’s Portrait of Gerard 
Mercator. In the same century England 
is represented by Isaac Oliver’s resplen- 
dent and beautifully painted Henry 
Frederick, Prince of Wales and John, 
Second Lord Harington; near it in ac- 
curacy of observation is the splendid 
Portrait of a Man by Holbein, the only 
German artist in the show. By Dutch- 
men of the same period are a Moro por- 
trait (Ottavio Farnese), Van Orley’s 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt and a 
Flemish Landscape by Patiner. 


English painters of the 17th century 
are not represented, but England's gold- 
en 18th century comes to life through 
the medium of such exhibits as Ho- 
garth’s famous The Graham Children 
(July 1939 Dicest) owned by London’s 
National Gallery; Gainsborough’s Por- 
trait of Mrs. Grace D. Elliott (see cov- 
er), Devis’ Master Simpson, which was 
voted the popular award at the New 
York Fair, and examples by Reynolds, 
Copley, and Raeburn. Of later date are 
Constable’s solid Salisbury Cathedral 
and Turner’s Slave Ship. 

France’s contributions to the stream 
of art begin representation with Pous- 
sin and Lorrain, continue with Boucher, 
Chardin (La Nappe Blanche), Fragon- 
ard, Lancret, Le Brun, Nattier, and, of 
still later date Corot, Cézanne (the Mod- 
ern’s The Bather), Daumier (including 
Third Class Carriage), Courbet (the 
Met’s La Source), Gauguin, Manet, Ma- 
tisse, Pissarro, Monet and Renoir (Bos- 
ton’s L’Estaque). 

From Italy’s post-peak 17th century 


are a rhythmic Magnasco, and example 
by Bronzino, Canaletto and Guard 
Spain is sketchily included with t 
El Grecos, three Goyas, and canvases b 
Velasquez, Ribera and Picasso. 

Three Rembrandts add weight to 
17th century Dutch section, aided b 
Fabritius, De Hoogh, Kalf, Ruisdael ané 
Hals, among others. Contemporary anf 
related in spirit are Rubens’ Elevatio 
of the Cross (owned by Toronto Gallery 
and his Wisdom Conquers War (but not 
often, one might add) which the Belgia 
Government owns. There are also a Ja 
Steen lent by the Netherlands Goverr 
ment, a Van Dyck and, of singular it 
portance, Vermeer’s Milkmaid owne 
by the Netherlands Government and 
produced in the June, 1939, Art Dicgs 

Thus briefly and tellingly does the 
Montreal show give off the flavor of # 
various nations represented—their att 
tude toward life and religion, their way 
of living, as seen and recorded by 
painters. Salient names are in mali 
cases missing, but enough are incl 
to create an abbreviated and engro 
history of Western art. 


At Architectural Leigue 


Current at the Architectural Leag 
New York, for the next four weeks; 
the organization’s second “Panel & 
hibition,” comprising related work” 
architects and artists. Both individli 
and firms are well represented. 


Lapis Doesn't Care 

Dear Boss: There is always 86 
thing good about bad news. I just 
this A.P. dispatch from Austin, Texas 
“Sugar rationing note: The Wom 
City Federation of Austin has dee 
to discontinue serving tea at monuUm 
art exhibits.”—P, Lapis LazuLi 
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; Boston Museum, far from cur- 
ling its program during the war 
is, has been active in every field of 
, including the enlargement of 
anent collections. Recent ac- 
tions, most of them now on view 
the museum’s New Accessions Gal- 
» are topped by three works, re- 
arkable alike for their quality and 
fersity: Daumier’s The Horsemen, 
nslow Homer’s sun-flooded Long 
anch, N. J., and Francesco di Giorgio 
prtini’s Virgin and Child with Saints, 

_ century Sienese example. 

>. Cc. Cunningham, assistant curator 
tings, writes of the Daumier in 
museum’s current Bulletin: “The 
int is scraped with a palette knife 

‘a sharp instrument, these scrapings 

ing employed to give highlights to 

e modelling and inner direction to the 

per masses and outlines. The Horse- 
has an unfinished appearance, but 
umier, like a great sculptor, limits 
mself to principal forms and con- 
‘te A lesser man might have at- 
mpted more here, but in doing so 
yould have achieved far less. Daumier 
‘faptured the essence of things.” 
” The Long Branch beach scene, painted 
in 1869, appeared several times in Hom- 
i er’s drawings. Writes Barbara N. Park- 
er in the Bulletin: “Here one of the 
most American of painters shows that 
he was, for a time at least, looking at 
the world with the same eyes as his 
contemporaries, the French Impression- 
ists.” 

The Sienese Virgin and Child, painted 
about 1471 or 1472, was presented to 
the museum by its president, Edward 
J. Holmes, and was described by Di- 
rector George H. Edgell as “a real mas- 
terpiece of perhaps the most attractive 
painter of Siena in the 15th century. 
Francesco di Giorgio Martini had a long 


ion and colorful career (1439-1502). Intense- 


ly active in many fields, he was a sort 
of proto Leonardo da Vinci—although 
a gifted painter and sculptor, he was 
primarily an engineer. When he painted, 
however, he conformed to the medieval 
ideals retained in Siena to the end of 
the 15th century, and painted with de- 
liberate unreality.” 


Darrel Austin Renews 


It’s HARD to explain Darrel Austin’s 
art, because he can’t explain it himself. 
This young artist from Oregon who has 
won sudden fame the past few years 
with his eerie jungle beasts and forest 
fantasies, just expresses himself in paint 
with no preconceived idea of subject 
matter. So the most sensible approach 
for the viewer is just to enjoy them 
without thinking too logically. Why try 
to explain an aesthetic thrill? 

Austin’s present show at the Perls 
Galleries in New York (until March 28) 
is resplendent with iridescent moonlit 
swamps, silvery nudes with toy objects 
and bewitching animals with glowing 
eyes. One of our most imaginative and 
original painters, Austin seems to have 
recurring dreams in paint. Repetitive 
motifs are often employed, like the 
wispy ladder to the moon, the red jug- 


& The Horsemen: Honore Daumier. Enters Boston Museum 
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The Garden: DaRREL AUSTIN 


His Challenge 


gling balls, the half-submerged figures 
in shimmering swamp water and the 
moon-matted hair of wraith-like nudes. 

Whether his pictures are preconceived 
or painted only with a palette knife 
without preparatory sketches, Austin 
sounds a new note in American art. 
Someone once said that a brush follows 
the mind, a palette knife the heart. But 
this painter’s work, ground in with vel- 
vety greens and flecked with fish-scale 
silver, comes from the even deeper 
source of subconscious dreams. 

For those who have been Austin fol- 
lowers since his strangely original can- 
vases were first presented to the public, 
the current show is a successful event, 
showing Austin to be more accom- 
plished, more distinctive and challeng- 
ing than ever. Most satisfying to this 
writer are the beauty-and-beast com- 
position called The Garden, the prone 
lady in a swamp called The Lute Play- 
er and the simply-treated Dark River, 
depicting an obscure and unearthly 
scene filled with gentle quietude. 


Richard Halsey Dies 


Richard T. H. Halsey, since 1914 a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, died 
Feb. 7 in New Haven, Conn., of injuries 
sustained Jan. 20 in an automobile ac- 
cident. He was 76 years old. 

Born in Elizabeth, N. J., Mr. Halsey 
attended Princeton University before be- 
ginning his career as a Wall Street bro- 
ker. Early American art soon claimed his 
interest, and in 1909 Mrs Halsey loaned 
part of his collection to the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration exhibition. Out of 
this show grew the idea of the Metro- 
politan’s famed American Wing, devel- 
oped in the 1920s. Chief credit for as- 
sembling the collection goes to Mr. 
Halsey; funds for the wing’s construction 
came from Robert W. deForest. 

Surviving is Mr. Halsey’s second wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Halsey. 
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Frank: FREDERIC TAUBES 


Taubes Seen in Large New York Exhibition 


FREDERIC TAUBES, prolific virtuoso in 
pigment who wields an energetic brush 
with a touch of the maestro, is exhibit- 
ing recent figures, still lifes and land- 
scapes at the Associated American Art- 
ists, New York, where his three-room 
exhibition is in progress until March 2. 
Most of the exhibits were done since 
Taubes became artist-in-residence at 
the University of Illinois last fall. 


Primarily a compositional artist, 
Taubes often combines figure subjects 
and studic props with emphasis on 
drapes and mannikins. When he paints 
a figure subject he composes it with the 
same studied arrangement as he does a 
still life with more concentration on 
color and design than on movement. 
One of the best of the figure subjects in 
this large exhibition is the earnest study 
of the artist’s son Frank; ranking in po- 
sition among the portraits is the likeness 
of Artist Fred Nagler, which made such 
an impressive showing at the 1941 Cor- 
coran Biennial. 

Several of Taubes’ mysterious land- 
scapes, also composed along imaginative 
lines, are on view, showing desolate 
wastelands, prairie views and distant 
peaks with usually a meadow or swamp 
forming the foreground. A definite mood 
of melancholy days to come is caught 
in the farm-and-hillside scene Novem- 
ber, one of the best of the landscapes. 
The artist seems to come off better with 
his well composed and lucidly painted 
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theme still lifes, such as Still Life with 
Bugle and Painter’s Still Life. In these 
successful canvases may be seen all the 
best qualities that have raised Taubes 
to his present important position, best 
qualities, technical skill, luminous color 
and easy execution. 

Like so many adept painters, Taubes 
is uneven. When he hits he really hits, 
but when he misses he misses badly. A 
little slowing up of production and a 
little self-editing of the final output 
would have made the show more fulfill- 
ing and less fatiguing. 


Actors to Loan Art 


Under the sponsorship of Ambassador 
and Mrs. Maxim Litvinoff the Demotte 
Galleries in New York will present, next 
month, an exhibition of art loaned by 
prominent stage, screen and radio fig- 
ures. J. B. Neumann, assisted by Mrs. 
Donald Ogden Stewart, is directing the 
show, which will be a benefit for Brit- 
ish, Chinese and Russian war relief. 

The exhibition, which will reveal the 
tastes of theatrical collectors, lists 
among its lenders such widely diversi- 
fied talents as Gypsy Rose Lee, Kathar- 
ine Hepburn, Billy Rose, Herman Shum- 
lin, Major Bowes, Howard Dietz, George 
Cukor, Larry Adler, Jo Mielziner, Ed- 
mund Gwenn, Clare Boothe, Moss Hart, 
Lillian Hellman, Sam and Bella Spe- 
wack, Ilka Chase, Donald Oenslager and 
Messmore Kendall. 


Virginia Honors 
Two Native Sons 


THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM is observing its 
sixth anniversary with a joint memoria} 
exhibition for two Virginia-born a 
Robert Loftin Newman and Jerome 
Myers. It is a well-planned show, ge. 
lected by Director Colt from public ang 
private collections all over the country, 
and from it emerge two notable figures 
to further reinforce the cultural claims 
of the Old Dominion. 

Beyond the accident of birth, the two 
artists have little in common, either jn 
their lives or their works. Newman, who 
has often been compared with Albert 
P. Ryder, whom he preceded by twenty 
years, is one of the lesser known Ameri- 
can romanticists—like John Quidor, now 
being honored at the Brooklyn Museum. 
A recluse who locked the world outside, 
Newman did not receive the recogni- 
tion he deserved until long after his 
death, and then only from a scattering 
of artists and critics who were impressed 
by the mystical and almost abstract 
quality of his canvases. 

Although Newman spent most of his 
life painting, comparatively few of his 
canvases have survived. The 44 paint- 
ings that represent him in the Rich- 
mond show date mostly from his later 
years. 

Born’ in Richmond in 1827, Newman 
lived in Virginia until his 11th year, 
when his mother remarried’ and moved 
fo Tennessee. At the age of 22 he set 
out for Diisseldorf but landed in Paris, 
where he studied under the Academician 
Couture. Later, in 1854, he again visited 
Paris, this time coming under the influ- 
ence of Millet and the Barbizons. Dur- 
ing the War between the States (often 
called the Civil War), Newman served 
the Confederacy as a topographical 
draftsman and also as a conscript. At 
the close of the war, he went to New 
York, where he painted for a decade 
unnoticed and unsung. 

On the other hand, Myers, who died 
in 1940, received early recognition as 
a painter of New York street scenes 
and his canvases now hang in galleries 
throughout the land. Though his last 
years were difficult, Myers had a suc 
cessful career and a happy life. He was 
born in Petersburg, Virginia, just after 
the Civil War. His father was a wal 
derer, and the family moved successive 
ly to Philadelphia, Baltimore and finally 
to New York in 1886, where Myers first 
came into touch with the colorful East 
Side, later to become the subject of 
most of his canvases. 3 


Director Colt makes this penetrating: 


comparison: “While directly opposite : 
almost every way, Myers and Ne 
often arrived at the same universal 
truths, and their intense humanity 
unites them in this memorial exhibition 
in the state which saw their birth.” 


Craftsmen to Exhibit 


The New York Society of Craftsmen 
will hold its annual exhibition at the 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel from March 6 
through the 22nd. For those inte 
in the development of beauty and com= 
fort.in the home, the Society plans @ 
assemble groupings of ceramics, metal 
work, woodworking and textiles. 
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Jimenez Exhibits 
Massive Figures 


Tr 1s evident from the massive and 
plastically rendered. figure pieces by 
Max Jimenez that this painter was at 
one time a sculptor. There is no mistak- 
ing the bulky import or sculpturesque 
significance behind these monumental 
canvases on view at the Zborowski Gal- 
lery, New York City, through Feb. 28. 
Then, too, the childhood of Jimenez, we 
are told, was cradled in the forests of 
the giant Toltec gods, and a strong 
affinity to immobile imagery is a factor 
in his painting, along with an unmis- 
takable feeling for the earth and ele- 
mental forces. 

Jimenez paints in fresco colors and 
usually develops a theme with a defi- 
nite color scheme, showing considerable 
imagination in the tone patterns, the 
assemblage, even the titles. Olive green 
tones are spotlighted in Bathers in the 
Past, while terra cotta pinks distinguish 
the powerful Nude Woman, Nude Tree. 
Warm bronze tones and banana yellows 
permeate the river scene Earth Pots 
and Bathers, and Café Con Leche, a sta- 
tionary male figure study, is portrayed 
in silvery gray tones. 

Michel Georges-Michel, in the fore- 
word, writes that “Jimenez lifts his 
figures to the scale of divinities mag- 
nificently savage, barbaric . . . These 
personages of Jimenez, which I refuse 
to call monstrosities, are not invented 
but inspired. Monstrosities suggest de- 
formity: Jimenez’s figures are euryth- 
mic, balanced and have a serene ma- 
jesty. Around them, the landscape ful- 
fills them, landscapes worthy of the 
figures.” 


Boston Independents Stop 


Dué to conditions caused by the war, 
the Boston Society of Independent Art- 
ists voted not to hold its exhibition this 
year. This is just the opposite from the 
action taken by the Society of Indepen- 
dent Artists in New York, which in- 
tends to “carry on.” 


a Ee 
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The Birth of Venus: FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL (16th Century) 


Metropolitan Acquires Fontainebleau Picture 


IN 1923 there appeared in art litera- 
ture a Venus and Cupid with Atten- 
dants, attributed to Francesco Primatic- 
cio, the Italian master whom Francis I 
imported to head his vast artistic under- 
takings at Fontainebleau. The then own- 
er of the painting was Prince Antonin 
Turitzky of Gablitz, near Vienna. 

The canvas later appeared in Wilden- 
stein’s 1939 Paris exhibition of the Fon- 
tainebleau school, and in 1940 in the 
same company’s identical New York 
show (Nov. 15, 1940 Dicest). Renamed 
The Birth of Cupid, this delightful work 
was described by René Huyghe as the 
gem of the show. It now shines as a 
new acquisition at the Metropolitan 


Earth Pots and Bathers: Max JIMENEZ (On View at Zborowski) 


Museum, which purchased the work 
through its Rogers Fund. 

Besides the name, the attribution has 
also been altered. Explains Curator 
Harry B. Wehle in the Metropolitan 
Bulletin: “A painstaking application of 
the known principles of stylistic evolu- 
tion at Fontainebleau soon made any 
claim of Primaticcio’s authorship un- 
tenable. .. . Though arranged with skill 
and discretion, the figures seem more 
relaxed, more casually disposed than 
Primaticcio would have permitted. Ele- 
gance and refinement are the prime de- 
siderata. . . . The pale, nacreous body 
of Venus seems to disdain the support 
of her couch. Her limbs are daintily 
turned, her toes nervous with vague ec- 
stasy, her fingers lazy and undulat- 
ing, like invertebrate creatures of the 
sea. 

“By general consent such a painting 
can only have been created in Fontaine- 
bleau. But the creator, according to the 
opinion already expressed, cannot have 
been the great chef d’école nor indeed 
any artist trained, like him, in the 
1520’s. He must have been an artist of 
a younger generation, working, let us 
say, between 1560 and 1580.” 

That the Museum’s Fontainebleau 
painting “is also to be accepted as a 
birth scene is clear enough—sufficient 
are the recumbent position of Venus and 
the presence of the ministering maidens, 
one of whom anoints the head of the 
newborn infant. The Olympian scene is 
presented more or less like a French 
royal accouchement in which curtains 
are drawn back at the right moment, 
so that the entire court may witness the 
legitimacy of the heir. . . . It is by no 
means impossible that it was painted in 
honor of some royal event. How tempt- 
ing to suppose that our Birth of Cupid 
celebrates the birth of one of the two 
sons of Charles IX by his lovely mistress 
Marie Touchet!” 
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Hope Springs Eternal: RocKWELL KENT 


Rockwell Kent Accorded Highest Praise 


CRUSADER ROCKWELL KENT, who not 
only paints but farms, explores and 
heads organizations, is having the best 
show of his jammed-to-the-hilt career 
at the Wildenstein Galleries, New York, 
until Feb. 21. This large exhibition of 
40 paintings, presented under the title 
of “Know and Defend America,” touches 
Alaska, Tierra del Fuego, Greenland 
and back to New York and New Eng- 
land, which Kent paints with more 
imagination than he does his authentic 
but hard-edged Arctic scenes. 

In a way of stopping the critic in his 
tracks, Kent mentions first that “these 
pictures are as literal and factual tran- 
scriptions of the scene as it was my 
power to make them be.” Yet the cri- 
tics had nothing but hearty applause 
for Kent and his recent creations, de- 
spite their literalism. 

“Kent,” remarked Margaret Breun- 
ing in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can,” has included in this show more 
truly imaginative and plastically con- 
ceived pictures than I’ve ever seen by 
him before. Their subject may indeed 
exist exactly as the artist portrayed it. 
Imagination comes in the way he has 
organized his compositions, simplified 
and stylized details, affected his arrest- 
ing juxtapositions.” 

Even in the New York subjects, with 
the Adirondack peak known as White- 
face as a focal point, Kent retains 
some of his dazzling out-post light, as 
though he hadn’t shaken the glacier 
glare out of his eyes—or his heart. This 
is especially noticed in the farm scene 
called For Sale and the story-telling 
The Open Road, the later with a senti- 
mental lesson and a strong light effect 
combined into an agreeable composition. 
Other panoramic canvases are Kent's 
portrait of his own farm in This is My 
Own and Pastoral, a study of Kent and 
his wife on a high cliff, described by the 
artist as “two young people who hap- 
pily have nothing better to do than sit 
in view of Whiteface and read Shelley.” 

Kent has friends and enemies and en- 
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joys both, according to Henry McBride 
of the Sun. “He gets quite as much 
pleasure out of seeing his enemies run 
as from the friends who gather around. 
It’s his immense vitality—that’s the ex- 
planation-—he likes to see things stir.” 
Because he is active in a good many 
things, Kent sometimes stirs up a bee- 
hive, disregarding the statement made 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds that “the artist 
should sew up his mouth.” McBride 
notes that there are countless adages to 
this effect, “yet Rockwell defies them 
all, and gets away with it. He is not 
only prosperous but carefree. He has 
fun.” 

In a more serious vein, Royal Cortis- 
soz of the Herald Tribune writes of the 
creative merit behind the artist’s work. 
“Give Kent a rocky headland jutting 
out into the sea, or a range of moun- 
tains with the sea or a valley in the fore- 
ground, and he secures his pictorial bal- 
ance in the first place by his massive 
treatment of nature in all her dignity 
and then by the power with which he 
defines a long, flowing contour. . 
Again and again in this exhibition I 
have paused with special appreciation 
before examples of the linear distinc- 
tion with which his mountains are set 
against the sky.” 

Cortissoz was impressed with the pa- 
thos in the picture of a mother and her 
child, called Hope Springs Eternal: “It 
was poetically suggestive to place be- 
side the grave-visaged woman a child 
grasping at a butterfly.” 


Watercolorists, Attention! 


The Art Institute of Chicago has an- 
nounced its 21st international watercolor 
exhibition, a show carrying $1,100 in 
prizes and open to all artists. Dates are 
May 14 to Aug. 23, with exhibits due be- 
fore April 9. Watercolors, gouaches, tem- 
peras, pastels, monotypes and drawings 
are eligible and will be juried by William 
Gropper, Malcolm Hackett and Frederic 
Taubes. . 


Goya Given to 
National Gallery 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT gift has enlarged 
the collection of Washington’s National 
Gallery: Goya’s Portrait of Dofia Teresg 
Sureda, donated by Mrs. Peter H. B, 
Frelinghuysen of Morristown, N. J., in 
memory of her father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer. The portrait 
is a companion piece to Goya’s Don 
Bartolomé Sureda, given to the Nation- 
al Gallery by Mrs. Frelinghuysen last 
year. Both were formerly in the famous 
Havemeyer Collection. 

The National Gallery’s companion 
portraits were, according to Mayer, au- 
thority on Spanish art, painted between 
1801 and 1804, shortly after Goya was 
made first court painter by Charles IV, 
This is the period also of such well 
known Goya canvases as his Charles IV 
and His Family in the Prado and Don 
Manuel Godoy with His Adjutant in the 
Academy of San Fernando in Madrid. 
The two Sureda portraits remained un- 
til recent years in the possession of the 
sitters’ descendants and have been re- 
corded in all volumes on Goya. 


Chicago’s Print Club 


In December of 1922 there was formed 
in Chicago the Print and Drawing Club. 
Purpose of the club was to help build 
up the collections of the Art Institute 
of Chicago by presenting prints each 
year to the museum. The club began its 
program in 1923, making an initial gift 
of 153. 

This month the Club’s career as a 
donor is being surveyed in an exhibition 
at the Institute, comprising the 483 
prints presented to date. Along the 
walls are lithographs, etchings, aqua- 
tints, drawings, engravings and wood 
blocks by a host of artists, including 
Daumier, Bonington, Forain, Isabey, 
Manet, Tiepolo, Bone, Bracquemond, In- 
gres, Calvert, Toulouse-Lautrec, Blake, 
Guardi, Grosz, Gauguin and Derain. 


Dotia Teresa Sureda: Goya. 
Given to National Gallery by 
Mrs. Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen 
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Rejected by Carnegie 


FROM an avalanche of 4,510 entries 
Carnegie Institute last fall selected 


ery 





arged § oxactly 302 exhibits for its “Directions 
tional in American Painting” show. The dis- 
"eresa § appointed aspirants were legion, and 
H. B. § some critics claimed that the Carnegie 
J., in § had unearthed little that was new. Now, 
r, Mr, in an effort to show what the jurors 
trait § missed, Artist Puma has arranged in 
; Don | his own New York gallery an exhibition 
ation- § entitled “Rejections from Carnegie,” 
n last § comprising 30 pictures picked by him 
amous from 300 entries. 

Puma has selected a thoroughly mod- 
anion ern show, a one-man gleaning from the 
or, au- eanvases that fell by the wayside. Puma 
‘tween apparently wasn’t interested in any pic- 
a was § torial versions of the American Scene, 
les IV. § since most of his exhibits are studio-in- 
1 well § spired pictures of inner visions. 

‘les IV Leo Katz is represented by a monu- 
d Don § mental figure called Homeless, Vincent 
in the § Spagna by a group of essentialized Mu- 
fadrid. sicians, Harry Shoulberg by an aged 
ed un- § club-woman entitled Holier Than Thou, 
of the § and Nahum Tschacbasov by his excel- 
en re- § Jent Rabbi in White. Other impressive 
canvases are the mellow-toned portrait 
by Chris Ritter, the freely rendered 
landscape by Raymond O’Neill, the col- 
orful still life by Robert Wiseman, the 
formed highly original Subway Fantasy by Dor- 
g Club. othy Coslow, and Blackout, painted by 
F build Alexander Dobkin with a touch of 
stitute | Franklin Watkins. 
s each The New York critics took Puma’s 
gan its protest exhibition with only a mild show 
ial gift of excitement. Commented Carlyle Bur- 
tows of the Herald Tribune: “This isn’t 
r aS 4 § a stirring protest of any particular evil, 
uibition # but a mild little show which serves its 
he 483 ff best purpose in getting some obscure 
ng the § talents from under cover.” Emily Gen- 
, al auer of the World-Telegram took the 
he position that the original Carnegie se- 
cea lections were good enough, but pro- 
se mes nounced the Puma exhibits “capable” 
ae and “interesting.” 
rai: ’ Margaret Breuning of the Journal 


American and Edward Alden Jewell of 
the Times were pretty much of the same 
opinion. Said Jewell: “In a few in- 
stances merit seems unmistakable; for 
the most part, one is not disposed to 
quarrel with what happened in Pitts- 
burgh.” Added Miss Breuning: “There 
are a few good items in the grouping, 
the general impression of the exhi- 
is a confirmation of the Carnegie 
Selections.” 

It now remains for someone to stage 
a show of the rejections from the Car- 
Negie rejections, and so on. Or maybe 
We should forget and forgive. 
























































Clarence Stagg at 39 


‘Clarence Stagg, Tennessee artist, died 

farly this month in a Nashville sani- 
farium after a five-month illness. He 
Was 39. 

Stage, a graduate of the National 
Academy and the Cape Cod School of 
art, Was active in New York and Nash- 
9 Ville both as an advertising artist and 
9% 4 painter. His canvases, which early 
§ his career were conservatively aca- 
ga and later modern, appeared in 
_—— t museum group shows and in 

; annuals. Stagg was a member 
7 _ Southern States Art League and 

# the Tennessee Art Association. 
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Winter: JoHN H. TWACHTMAN 


The Serene, Quiet Beauty of Twachtman’s Art 


CONCLUSIVE PROOF that art can be an 
antidote for today’s poisonous headlines 
is provided by the Babcock Gallery’s ex- 
hibition of paintings, pastels and water- 
colors by John H. Twachtman (to Feb. 
28). Serene and gloriously sun-flooded, 
they imprison within their gleaming pig- 
ment the joyous world Renoir knew and 
loved. Lined up along a wall they cre- 
ate an air of infinite calm, offer a re- 
assuring glimpse at the essential good- 
ness of the earth, undesecrated by the 
figure of man. 


The earliest canvas in the show, Farm 
Houses, wispily brushed in tones of tan- 
nish-green, was painted in 1877, just a 
year after Twachtman went to Munich 
with his teacher, Frank Duveneck. Six 
years later, while in Paris, Twachtman 
turned into the luminous path hewn by 
the Impressionists, whose discoveries 
he from that time on incorporated in- 
to his own work. In the Impressionist 
manner is the 1898 Azaleas, picturing 
a vivid, flower-lined garden path set 
against a treed background. The paint 
is flecked on, magically creating a bril- 
liant light which bathes the entire scene 
in a sparkling atmosphere. 


From the same year’s production is 
Winter, reproduced above, a firm land- 
scape with close-meshed tones. It, too, 
is full of light, but light suffused by the 
mist of a damp winter day. Late works 
in the show date from 1900, two years 
before the artist’s death. 

Born in Cincinnati in 1853, Twacht- 
man studied art with his fellow Cin- 
cinnatian, Duveneck, until his journey 
to Munich, where Ludwig Loefftz was 
his teacher. Twachtman later went to 
Paris, where Boulanger taught him. 

Popular with artists, his work enjoyed 
no ready market with the public. For 
a living Twachtman taught and exe- 
cuted such semi-commercial jobs as 
painting the sky and bursting bombs in 
the Cyclorama in Chicago. His death 
had no immediate effect on the price of 
his canvases, for in the sale of his estate 


the highest recorded bid is $510—for 
many canvases that later, at the height 
of Twachtman’s posthumous popularity, 
brought as much as $10,000. 

Decades have since crawled by, some 
peaceful, other bloody and war-wracked, 
but none as tranquil and soul-satisfying 
as those Twachtman recorded. Their 
mood and integrity is doubly moving in 
times as savage as the present. They 
affirm, also, the worth to be found in the 
little-exploited, seldom-publicized art of 
America’s 19th century. 


DO IT AGAIN! 


We have secured another magnifi- 
cent set of Audubon’s Birds of Amer- 
ica. Engraved by Havell, 1827-1838, 
paper size 2514 x 38. The brilliantly 
colored prints will be sold separately. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


% OLD PRINT SHOP 


180 LEXINGTON AVE.at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 





Prairie Town: Bruce MITCHELL 


Bruce Mitchell Sings of the Open Road 


Bruce MITCHELL, 32-year-old vagabond 
artist who goes about the country with 
his car and mattress recording the 
things he likes, is presenting an artist’s 
tour of America at the Rehn Galleries, 
New York, until Feb. 22. Mitchell’s song 
of the open road includes a country lane 
in Minnesota, an Arizona Road, a Mid- 
dle-Western Prairie Town, and a view 
of the Pacific at Monterey, where he 
stopped his car on an overhanging cliff 
to sketch the pounding surf below. 

An inventive freshness is caught in 
the gouache Approach to Colorado 
Springs and in the fantastic Cripple 
Creek, Cemetery with its weird assort- 


ment of elaborate headstones. Mitchell, 
probably the first painter to see any 
artistic possibilities in the gigantic heads 
of Washington, Lincoln and Jefferson 
carved by Gutzon Borglum out of a 
“perfectly good mountain” at Mt. Rush- 
more, includes two watercolors of this 
impressive tourist sight. 

More satisfying, however, is the old 
dirt road in Minnesota with the red 
barn and the star peeping over a knoll 
(the same red barn so often painted by 
the artist’s brother-in-law, Adolf Dehn). 
Mitchell is one of those young Ameri- 
cans, restless with creative energy, but 
with both feet planted in native soil. 


Cincinnati Buys Classic Picasso Head 


AN UNPUBLICIZED and new-to-America 
Picasso has been purchased by the Cin- 
cinnati Museum through its F. B. Leh- 
mer Fund. The canvas, called Head of 
a Woman, was painted in 1922 and is in 
the noted Spaniard’s classical style. The 
museum characterized it as “massive, 
monumental,” possessing “undeniable 
strength which gives universality.” 

In announcing the acquisition the mu- 
seum recalled a remark attributed to 
Picasso: “There are miles of painting 
in the manner of, but it is rare to find 
a young man working in his own way.” 
Adds the Cincinnati institution: “‘Look- 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


ing at this canvas, with its obvious 
Graeco-Roman earmarks, its neo-classi- 
cism, we paradoxically remember Pi- 
casso’s words, for however influenced, 
the style is essentially modern and un- 
mistakably Picasso’s own.” 

The artist in 1930 issued and signed 
a limited number of colored lithographs 
of this same subject, one of which has 
been given to the museum by Theodore 
Schempp. Both works are now on view 
in Cincinnati's recent accessions gallery. 
The oil, formerly owned by the Gallery 
Flehtheim, Berlin, was most recently in 
the possession of Jules Furthman. 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 


GALLERY OF MODERN ART 


18 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


DUFY ~ VLAMINCK 


Until February 28 


New Nelson Treasure 


AN IMPORTANT Early Christian 
ture, carved in light limestone and dat. 
ing from the 4th to the 5th century. 
has been added to the permanent col. 
lection of the William Rockhill Nelsop 
Gallery in Kansas City. It is a large 
object—42 inches high, 35 wide and six 
inches thick—and, according to the an. 
nouncement, seems to have come from 
Syria where it might have served as 
a window grill in some old church. 

Dr. Kurt Weitzmann of Princeton 
University suggests that the sculpture 
depicts a mythological scene, the Win. 
ning of the Golden Fleece. Under his 
premise the central figure is Jason jp 
the act of reaching for the Fleece which 
is represented as a horned ram in the 
branches of an oak tree. To the left 
Medea, the sorceress, holds the cup to 
charm the snake-like dragon coiled 
about the tree and guarding the Fleece. 
In the upper right corner may be seen 
the ship Argo on which the Argonauts 
sailed. f 

Paul Gardner, director of the Nelson 
Gallery, suggests that although the sub. 
ject matter “is unquestionably mytho- 
logical, there is every reason to believe 
that it may have had some Christian 
significance at the same time. The boat, 
with its mast in the form of a cross, 
was always a symbol of the Church. 
Some scholars have pointed out that 
this may be one of the first examples 
of the temptation theme of Adam and 
Eve.” 

Mr. Gardner draws attention to the 
strength and power of the carving, not- 
ing that “in no way should it be con- 


- sidered provincial Roman art but rather 


a vigorous, if archaic representation of 
a new and vital force, that of early 
Christian ideals.” 


Sales at Butler Annual 


Near the head of the list of museums 
announcing recent acquisitions of con- 
temporary American. art is the Butler 
Art Institute of Youngstown, Ohio. But- 
ler has just acquired nine watercolor 
and two oils, seven of them from the 
institution’s recently-closed 7th Annual 
New Year Show. 

Butler’s new watercolors: Two Girl 
by Isabel Bishop, Backyard by Arnold 
Blanch, Street in Peoria by Aaron Boh- 
rod, Two Lights by Ann Brockman, Sant: 
tuary by John Steuart Curry, Cape Por- 
poise Harbor by Eliot O’Hara, A Melt- 
ing Snow by Elsie L. Pomeroy, Uf 
North in Michigan by Zoltan Sepeshy 
and The General Knox Mansion by At 
drew Wyeth. The two oils are Harty 
Scheuch’s Cheap Lumber and Clyde 
Singer’s Stormy Weather. 

In addition to the seven works Butle 
Institute purchased from its New Ye 
show, four other sales were made! 
Black Narcissus by Fred Alexandeé 
Pole Fisherman by Zenas Hartmal 
North of Rock Springs by Donald Gras 
mehr and Amish Country by Charles 
Zollars. 


Grosz Shows in Cincinnati 


In co-operation with the Modern 
Society, the Cincinnati Museum is P! 
senting, through March 1, an exhibitic 
‘of 54 oils, watercolors, drawings 
theater designs by George Grosz. 
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Bonds as Prizes 





A SIGNIFICANT patriotic gesture will 
mark the 22nd annual exhibition of the 
Southern States Art League, to be held 
at the University of Georgia April 9 to 
30. Purchase prizes in the form of de- 
fense bonds will feature the show. 

Lamar Dodd, head of the university’s 
art department and chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the League, an- 
nounces that the following purchase 

will be given by Georgia donors: 
a $150 defense bond for the best oil or 
tempera; a $100 bond for the best sculp- 
ture; a $25 bond for the best crafts; a 
$25 bond for the most appropriately 
framed picture; and a $25 watercolor 
ize, Winning works become the prop- 
erty of the University. 

In addition to these new prizes, the 
following renewals will be awarded: the 
Blanche S. Benjamin $250 memorial 
prize for “the most appealing interpre- 
tation of a Southern subject;’” the Lila 
May Chapman prize of $25 for the best 
etching; the Edward S. Shorter $10 prize 
for the best block print; and the Grover 
Page $10 prize for the best lithograph. 

Only members of the League are eligi- 
ble. March 9 is the deadline for work 
and entry blanks to be sent to the 
Fine Arts Building, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens. Comprising the jury of se- 
lection and award will be Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., director of the Virginia Mu- 
seum; Alonzo M. Lansford, director of 
the Telfair Academy, Savannah; and 
Jean Charlot, resident artist at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Capital Prepares for Japs 


Washington, D. C., fearing an air 
raid, has taken precautions and has re- 
moved many priceless artistic and his- 
toric treasures to vaults for safekeep- 
ing. Among these items are the original 
Magna Charta (taken to Washington af- 
ter the close of the New York Fair 
where it was shown by England), the 
Library of Congress’ Gutenberg Bible, 
the original Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the original Constitution of 
the United States. 

Several of the rarer exhibits in the 
National Gallery, among them the fa- 
mous Alba Madonna by Raphael, have 
been removed, as have special posses- 
sions of the Freer Gallery, the National 
Museum and the National Archives 
Building. 


Good for the Girth, Too 


Across the nation in Oregon the Port- 
land Art Museum has solved its problem 
of war economy in sensible fashion. 
Rather than reduce any of its activities 
or exhibitions during the coming year, 
the museum has decided to close the pas- 
Senger elevator and have the windows 
washed just half as often. Writes Direc- 
tor Robert T. Davis: ‘(Members will have 
to walk upstairs now, but we hope that 
the exhibitions will make them feel that 
it is worth the effort.” 


Soldiers Invited 


Along with other prominent museums, 
the Cincinnati Museum is putting its fa- 
cilities at the disposal of men in the 
armed forces. All soldiers from nearby 
Fort Thomas have been invited to -at- 
tend free the museum’s motion pictures. 
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Haystacks at Railroad Ranch: OGDEN M. PLEISSNER 


Olinsky, Pleissner Win St. Botolph Prizes 


THE VENERABLE St. Botolph Club of 
Boston, founded way back in 1887 when 
life must have had better and easier 
rewards, is holding a special invitation 
exhibition of American painting, com- 
prising canvases by 14 artists. Com- 
posed mostly of solid, middle-of-the-road 
artists, the exhibition appears to be one 
of the most important contemporary 
showings in recent Boston history. 

Here are the 14 who rated invita- 
tions: Edmund Archer, Aaron Bohrod, 
Robert Brackman, Alexander Brook, 
Oscar Berninghaus, Frank W. Benson, 
Charles Burchfield, Jerry Farnsworth, 
Edward Hopper, Hobart Nichols, Ivan 
G. Olinsky, Ogden M. Pleissner, Carl 
Rungius and Millard Sheets. From this 
select company Olinsky and Pleissner 
were singled out for special honors. 

The jury, which had nothing to do 
with the selection of the exhibitors, 
awarded the John Singer Sargent prize 
of $200 to Pleissner for his well real- 
ized rural scene, Haystacks at Railroad 
Ranch, and voted the Joseph De Camp 
prize, also of $200, to Olinsky’s excellent 
portrait entitled Leanora. The jurors 
were Gardner Cox, Carroll Bill and Les- 
lie P. Thompson, artists, and James S. 
Plaut, director of the Boston Institute 
of Modern Art, and William T. Aldrich, 
architect and watercolorist. 

This exhibition, which is open to the 
public and runs until Feb. 28, marks 
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a tradition that dates back to the Pan- 
American displays at the St. Botolph 
Club in the early 1900s.’ Dwight Shep- 
ler, chairman of the art committee, 
writes that the limit of 14 artists was 
determined only by the dimensions of 
the gallery, and that the club plans in 
future years to hold similar exhibitions 
including other American painters. 


Flails ““Smart Alecks” 


Arthur Upham Pope, chairman of the 
Committee on National Morale, in a re- 
cent address before a New York meet- 
ing sponsored by the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Government Arts Projects, crit- 
icized Washington officials for not mak- 
ing wide enough use of art in their mo- 
rale building program. 

“Some of the smart alecks in Wash- 
ington think it clever to talk of the 
arts in war time as among the unessen- 
tials,” Pope is quoted in the Herald 
Tribune. “The fact is, they are vital as 
morale builders and the people with the 
best morale usually win the war. If 
we are to believe those who classify the 
arts with chewing gum, then we haven’t 
got a world worth saving. The Rus- 
sians and Chinese are singing their way 
to victory because it gives them con- 
fidence. The artists have a big role to 
play in this war. Don’t wait for the gov- 
ernment to call you. Insist that it call 
you.” 


Opening February 23rd 
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GRANT Woop 


Grant Wood Dies 


THE Mip-WEst’s famous triumvirate 
is no more. One of its three pinions, 
Grant Wood, died Feb. 12 on the eve 
of his 50th birthday. The end came to 
the noted American Scene painter in 
University Hospital, Iowa City, where, 
on Dec. 19, he underwent a major op- 
eration for cancer of the liver. 

Born on a farm near Anamosa, Iowa, 
in 1892, Wood as a boy displayed keen 
interest in drawing. When he was 10 
his father died, leaving him the respon- 
sibility of supporting his mother and 
three other children, which he did 
through long hours at odd jobs. The 
family moved to Cedar Rapids, where 
Wood in 1910 graduated from high 
school. There followed study at the 
Handicraft Guild in Minneapolis, paid 
for by after-hour jobs such as night 
watchman in an undertaking firm. 

Wood then worked as a craftsman, 
entered the Army in 1917, taught school 
and painted, saving his earnings to pay 
for the four trips to Europe taken be- 
tween 1920 and 1928. 

The impact of Europe and the art of 
Paris rested lightly on Wood. He turned 
his back to all that and returned to his 
native Iowa, where he rooted his art 
in the soil he knew and loved best. Of 
this move Wood once said: “After all, 
I lived in Paris a couple of years myself 
and grew a very spectacular beard that 
didn’t match my face or my hair, and 
read Mencken and was convinced that 
the Middle West was inhibited and bar- 
ren. But I came back because I learned 
that French painting is very fine for 
French people and not necessarily for 
us, and because I started to analyze 
what it was I really knew. I found out. 
It’s Iowa. 

“T’d found the answer when I joined 
a school of painters in Paris after the 
war who called themselves neo-medita- 
tionists. They believed an artist had to 
wait for inspiration, very quietly, and 
they did most of their waiting at the 
Déme or the Rotonde, with brandy. It 
was then that I realized that all the 
really good ideas I’d ever had came to 
me while I was milking a cow. So I 
went back to Iowa.” 

Easy-going, stocky, round-faced and 


eternally deliberate in. everything 
did, Wood was nevertheless. often | 
the whirling vortex of controver 
When he painted his grim-visaged Ame 
ican Gothic, a highly publicized we 
that helped to make his name a nation 
byword, native Iowans were offend 
—one of them, in a phone call, told hi 
he should have his “head bashed & 
But native wrath subsided, and Iowa 
were soon proud of the artist 
put their State on the nation’s art ma 
Daughters of Revolution was anoth 
tight-lipped work that earned the a 
ist first abuse, and then fame. 

In addition to these two canvases 
other widely known Grant Woods a 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, Arb 
Day, Dinner for Threshers, Stone 
Fall Plowing, Parson Weems’ Fable 
Young Corn. Wood's last two oils 


Spring in Town, recently acquired Bye 


the Swope Gallery in Terre Haute, ang” 
Spring in the Country, purchased § 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney. Short 
before his death the artist made a 
through the tobacco country to gath 
material for two paintings commissione 
by the American Tobacco Company buf 
never begun. 3 

With initiative, courage and resoures 
fulness Wood developed his talents and 
rose from obscurity and poverty to @ 
position of high rank and national fame, 
His friends included the great of 
fields besides painting. From Edward) 
Alden Jewell of the New York Ti | 
he won this tribute: “Grant Wood's ap | 
proach to the American Scene is unique} 
so is the style that has developed inte 
so arresting a vehicle of expression. Hf 
is a genuinely creative spirit, an arti tt 
of real power and originality; a man 
who has seriously taken the trouble 
besides, to learn and to perfect his 
craft.” 


Arthur Schneider 


Arthur E. Schneider, painter and 
printmaker, died Feb. 7 at his home in 
Tampa, Florida, at the age of 76. 

Born in Madison, Wisconsin, Schnei- 
der was taken at an early age to Cleve- 
land. In 1890 he went to New York to 
study art with his brother, W. G 
Schneider, continuing on, in 1901, to Eu- 
rope and North Africa. While painting 
in Morocco, Schneider was _ arrested, 
taken before the Sultan and charged 
with the religious crime of painting a 
human figure. Instead of punishment, 
he won a post as court painter to the 
Sultan, a position he held until his re- 
turn to New York in 1905. 

Schneider was a founder of Cleve- 
land’s School of Design and the Cleve- 
land Art Club (which later became the 
Cleveland Museum), and a member of 
New York’s Salmagundi Club. Until his 
retirement and removal to Tampa seV- 
eral years ago, he lived on Long Island. 


National Gallery Elects 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
National Gallery’s board of trustees, 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: David K. E. Bruce, 
president; F. Lammot Belin, vice-prest 
dent, and Chester Dale, associate vice- 
president. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Honorable Harlan Fiske Stone, was 
chairman of the meeting. 
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Herewith is reproduced the painting 
that will probably be the most-talked- 
about picture of the season—Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright’s super-realistic That 
Which I should Have Done, I Did Not 
Do (described in the last issue). Not 
only has it proved a magnet for public 
attention, but it has been thrice hon- 
ored by prize juries. Last fall the Al- 
bright shocker was awarded the $500 
Harr's Silver Medal at the Chicago An- 
nual; last month it was voted the cov- 
eted Temple Medal at the Pennsylvania 
Academy Annual, and now comes news 
that it has also won the Academy’s Fel- 
lowship prize of $100. That Which I 
Should Have, etc., made its debut at the 
1941 Corcoran Biennial where it was 
neatly framed in a coffin lid. 


From Mules to Art 


A famous Memphis mule auctioneer 
Pounded the gavel at the Brooks Me- 
morial Art Museum on Jan. 26 to sell 
27 paintings, donated by Memphis artists 
as their contribution to the Red Cross 
War Relief Fund. It was Col. M. R. 
Meals’ first experience with aesthetics, 
but evidently he was in good voice for 
his singing sales chant made the Mem- 
Phis Red Cross Fund richer by $813. 

Ward Archer, of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, reports that R. G. Kuhn, 

planter, was the most persis- 
tent bidder and at the end of the eve- 
ning walked out with twenty paintings. 


Moderns at Yale 


THE COLLECTION of modern art which, 
as reported in an earlier issue of the 
DIGEST, was given to the Yale University 
Art Gallery by the Société Anonyme, is 
currently being accorded its largest 
showing to date. On view in the Yale 
exhibition rooms are 134 items, as gusty, 
as colorful, as intense and as varied as 
modern life itself—all drawn from the 
comprehensive collection assembled by 
the Société after its founding in 1920 
by Miss Katherine S. Dreier and Marcel 
Duchamp. 

The range of the collection, writes 
Frederick Hartt, who is preparing the 
official catalogue, is astonishing. “The 
analytical cubism of the international 
school of Paris, the passionate Expres- 
sionism pf Germany, Russian Construc- 
tivism with its mathematical precision 
and architectonic grandeur, the intense 
kinetic energy of Italian Futurism and 
its Russian and American followers, the 
satiric whimsey of the Dadaists, the aus- 
tere chastity of the Dutch Neo-Plasti- 
cists, the inexhaustible wealth of imag- 
ination in color and form displayed by 
individualists in the realm of abstract 
art, unite to form an inspiring picture 
of the working of the human spirit. 

“The intensity of the contrasts be- 
tween these various tendencies is par- 
tially responsible for the feeling of 
freshness and vigor experienced by the 
observer. Not a little of this feeling of 
vitality may be due to the fact that a 
large number of the pictures were pro- 
duced by artists who were quite young.” 

Singled out by Hartt for special men- 
tion were a “noble and solemn” abstrac- 
tion by Léger, Kandinsky’s “heroic” 
Bright Circle, Joseph Stella’s “riotous” 
Coney Island and his “sombre” Brook- 
lyn Bridge, delicate watercolors by Klee, 
brilliant compositions by Archipenko, 
Carlsund and Villon, and photographic 
compositions by Man Ray. 

Concludes George H. Hamilton, Yale’s 
curator of Modern Art: 

“Of all the lessons to be learned from 
this remarkable assemblage, one above 
all seems today particularly significant: 
This is the change in the very structure 
of the painting itself, a change initiated 
and made secure by the pioneers of ab- 
straction. No longer can the term ‘easel 
painting’: easily be made to fit these new 
expressions. With steady insistence the 
painted canvas has emerged from its 
confining frame to take on new shapes, 
new textures, new dimensions. 

“The implications for the future, only 
as yet partially realized in such contem- 
porary forms as the cinema and tele- 
vision, will have profounder meaning 
for him who explores this present ex- 
hibition and who accepts the challenge 
implied in the words of Franz Marc 
chosen originally by the Société Anony- 
me for its motto and no less imperative 
today: ‘Traditions are beautiful—but 
to create—not to follow.’” 


Gifts to Brooklyn 


Now on view in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum are four oils by Courbet, Hl Ro- 
cher Isole; The Silent River; La Vague 
and Chasseur, Effet de Niege, and one 
by Monet, Maree Montante a Pourville 
.—all given to the museum by Mrs. Hor- 
ace Havemeyer. 
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My Mother: Remo BUFANO 


Albright Additions 


A Host of paintings, sculptures and 
ceramics have, during recent months, 
entered the collection of the Albright 
Art Gallery in Buffalo, New York. In 
scope they range from a Middle King- 
dom Egyptian funerary figure to Remo 
Bufano’s bronze Head of My Mother, 
the first sculpture ever made for a mu- 
seum or collector by this famous cre- 
ator of marionettes and puppets. 

Commissioned two years ago by the 
Albright Gallery, the Bufano bronze, 
33 inches high, was developed from an 
eight inch clay figure. “What was a fleet- 
ing impression barely imprisoned in the 
clay,” the Gallery states, “has become 
in the bronze a mature vision full grown 
and given independent life in sculptural 
form.” 

Two additional contemporary sculp- 
tures, both by Alfeo Faggi, have been 
acquired for the Buffalo institution’s 
Room of Contemporary Art: a lean an- 
gular St. Francis, dating from 1916 and 
purchased from Faggi’s Albright exhi- 
bition, and a jovial, pagan spirited Re- 
clining Walt Whitman, made in 1926 
and presented as a gift by Hardinge 
Scholle. 

In sharp contrast is a pious, beauti- 
fully executed 15th century French lime- 
stone statue of a monk, purchased 
through the Brummer Gallery. From 
further back in history comes a Chinese 
funerary jar (10th century) of the rare 
Yueh ware, and from a later date is a 
Chelsea porcelain figurine (1760-65). 

Nineteenth century America is repre- 
sented in the Albright purchases by 
William M. Harnett, whose Music and 
Literature, painted in 1878, marks this 
newly popular painter’s first Buffalo ap- 
pearance. Like all Harnetts, this can- 
vas is meticulously realistic, with ex- 
quisitely wrought textures; firm design 
precludes all sentimental softness. 

New Americans in the museum’s Room 


Bodanzky Bust Unveiled 


Malvina Hoffman’s bronze bust of the 
late Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the 
German wing of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association from 1915 to his death in 
1939, was unveiled Jan. 5 in the opera 
association’s New York house. The bust 
was a gift to the Metropolitan from the 
Artur Bodanzky Memorial Committee. 


of Contemporary Art are Adolf DB 
with a watercolor, Mountains of Ogi, 
rado, and Harold Baumback, , 
rhythmic oil, Landscape. Two E pean 
are making their initial entry to | 
same collection: Franz Marc, 

1913 watercolor, Fairy Animal, ¢ 

kar Kokoschka, with a 1926 oil, 
Bridge, the latter painted from 

dow looking out over the House 
Parliament. This painting, the 
reports, “has the opulent curves in” 
composition, and heightened color re 
niscent of external reality and fer 
of brushwork in tune with the 
of the time.” 


Cl 


Completing the Albright additions i 


Marc Chagall’s colorful fantasy, 
Village (the museum’s second ral) 
and Derain’s Castel Gondolfo (199i) 
“suggesting an 18th century Arcadia 
setting suspended in some under- 
world far removed from the unrest @ 
modern life.” 
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Miniature Annual 


THe American Society of Miniature 
Painters is presenting its 43rd annual 
exhibition in the Hotel Gotham brand 
of New York’s Grand Central Art Gal 
leries (to Feb. 21). Strong and va 
the show comprises 85 exhibits by % 
artists. 

Jurors Nan Greacen, Raymond P. R 
Neilson and Keith Shaw William 
awarded the show’s highest honor, th 
Boardman Memorial Medal, to Mrs. Bet- 
sy Flagg Melcher for her portrait, My 
Daughter Ursula. Deftly executed, bright 
and sensitive, Mrs. Melcher’s prizewin- 
ner is fresh in feeling and charged 
with a strength that exceeds the limits 
of its small size. 

Runners up for the Boardman Medal 
were Sara Eakin Cowan, who took first 
honorable mention with Emily, ané 
Malthe Hasselriis, second honorable 
mention winner with My Wife. 

Portraits naturally outnumber other 
categories of exhibits, but lending var 
iety are occasional landscapes and still 
lifes. Of special interest is a portrait d 
Miss Jennie Jerome, mother of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, by Mabel 
B. Ferguson, and memorial group e& 
hibits of miniatures by William J. Baer 
and Alice Beckington, founder-members 
of the Society. 


My Daughter: Betsy FLAGG MELCHER 
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Touching Up: JOHN KANE 


Sidney Janis Presents Self-Taught Artists 


THERE are happy and mysterious 
worlds to be found on the walls of the 
Marie Harriman Galleries, New York, 
where American primitive artists may 
be seen in a show called “They Taught 
Themselves,” based on the book by Sid- 
ney Janis of the same title. Each artist, 
whether plumber, tailor, housewife or 
an inmate of a state prison, has cre- 
ated a realm of his own—forests of 
strange animals with luminous eyes, 
scenes where the unschooled artist 
shows. not only what meets the eye but 
what is beyond the eye, gay gardens 
and modest nudes who look the same 
both fore and aft. 

With so much expressionism hitting 
full force, the show (current until 
March 7) takes on something of the ap- 
pearance of an annual by. the Society 
of Independent Artists, wherein crea- 
tive inhibitions are lost in public. John 
Kane, acclaimed American primitive, 
is best represented here by the patriotic 
interior showing his own naive crea- 
tion called Touching Up (the Gettys- 
burg Address is being gilded). Most 
original are the mother-of-pearl nudes 
and textured animals by ex-clothing 
manufacturer Morris Hirshfield. 


House-painter Patrick Sullivan has 
interesting comments on world condi- 
tions, especially the one called Haunts 
-m the Totalitarian Woods. Then there 
is a well-designed Maple Sugar Making 
in Vermont by William S. Mulholland 
and a most charming Sugaring Off by 
‘Anna M. R. Moses (Mother Moses), 
“aged 82, who paints as naturally as a 
bird flies and who frames her pictures 
‘before she starts them because “they 
are sort of undressed if they don’t have 

_ frames on them.” 


Other artists represented are: Patsy 

Santo, Emile Branchard, Lebduska, Hor- 

_ &e Pippin and Bernard Frouchtben, 

_ Whose Lonely Man on a Lonely Road is 

seme of the best inner-spirit works on 
View 


“Whatever the reasons may be,” states 
_ Mr. Janis in his book, “there are people 
in the world who always retain an un- 
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touched quality of spiritual innocence, 
regardless of their experiences in life. 
Somewhere within them is an impreg- 
nable quality, carried over from child- 
hood, which experience does not assail. 
. . . Whether painting reality, fantasy, 
allegory, or any of the endless types of 
art upon which a self-taught artist 
focuses, he functions with the utmost 
freedom.” 


Allied Arts Group 


Another group show, comprising can- 
vases and watercolors by artists from 
eastern states, is on view through March 
1 at the Academy of Allied Arts in New 
York City. There is neither a theme nor 
a common denominator to the show, its 
ingredients being an assemblage of ex- 
hibits matching the talents of the artists 
involved—and these range from inept 
student levels to professional compe- 
tence. 

In the upper brackets of the show are 
Victor Millonzi’s Cat’s Night Out, Hans 
Koller’s In the Studio, E. B. Margerum’s 
sleekly painted Nude, Alexander Sideris’ 
Girl with Mirror, Frederick Thompson’s 
Red Scarf (a sturdy, polished still life), 
Harsanyi’s strongly pigmented Montauk 
Lighthouse and entries by Ethel Smul, 
Joseph A. Fobert, M. Elliott Gates and 
Elizabeth R. Fondiller. 


New Orleans Annual 


The New Orleans Art Association has 
opened the gates of its 41st annual, to 
be held at the Isaac Delgado Museum 
from March 8 through April 3, to all 
artists serving in the nation’s armed 
forces. Open otherwise only to Associa- 
tion members, the annual will comprise 
works in all media selected by jurors 
Ralph Wickiser, Catharine C. Critcher, 
Edward B. Benjamin, Mrs. Rae G. Mur- 
ray, Albert Lieutaud, Heinz Thanhauser, 
Mrs. George Westfeldt and Bernard 
Lemann. 

Prizes, including the Association’s 
$200 top award, total $400. See “Where 
to Show” column for details. 


GLASS 


Shows with its Modern Crystal 
a Superb and Extensive Collection of 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH 
& IRISH GLASS 


Pair of Irish Candlesticks 


Rarely does one find candlesticks of 
this period in pairs. This one is of 
exceptionally clear crystal, with loose 
bobéches, and knopped stems on 
domed bases with swirl cutting. 
Height, 10% in. Ireland, circa 1790. 


A new collection just arrived from 
England includes other pairs of Irish 
and English candlesticks; tapersticks, 
single and in pairs, and many can- 
delabra, festooned with either pear 


drops, or circular faceted pendants. 


5TH AVENUE AT 56™ ST. 


NEW YORK 
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JULIAN 
rea 


ONE-MAN 
EXHIBITION 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


Newhouse Galleries 
Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Paintings and Lithographs 
EUGENE 


FITSCH 


MORTON 


GALLERIES 
Portraits by 


ALICE BEVIN 


February 16 to 28 


STUDIO GUILD GALLERY 


130 West 57th Street New York 


FEBRUARY GROUP 


PAINTINGS e WATERCOLORS 


Until March Ist 
Daily 2 to 6 P. M.—Sundays Closed 


ACADEMY of ALLIED ARTS 
349 WEST 86th STREET « NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS 
by ZOLTAN 


SEPESHY 


Extended to February 28 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL 


A wave of romanticism has swept 
down Fifty-Seventh Street these last 
two weeks. Emphasis has been placed 
more on gentler, more nostalgic themes 
than on the matter-of-fact American 
scenes so long encountered in the ex- 
hibition arena. Artists no longer stress 
world conditions or hold up canvases of 
social content in which the oppressed 
and homeless are waved like protesting 
banners. Instead many have turned to 
their own worlds of visionary beauty. 


This trend may be sensed at the Whit- 
ney Museum. There the public is given 
a chance to glance backwards into the 


Pearl: Davin LorINnG SwWASEY 
At Grand Central to Feb. 28 


mellower years and study “The His- 
tory of American Watercolor Paint- 
ing” with its fine examples of literal 
yet fanciful art—a pleasing flip-flap 
back into the dimmer and unhurried 
past. Corbino and Jacobi, hailed by the 
critics as “romanticists,” held. satisfy- 
ing shows. Julian Levi, whose canvases 
are “organized records of visual memo- 
ries,” continues to exhibit his haunting, 
dreamlike beach scenes at the Down- 
town Gallery through February; Elliot 
Orr’s dark and mystical scenes at the 
Kleemann Galleries (until Feb. 28) of- 
fer escape into a twilight realm of 
shadows. 

The Rembrandt show at the Metro- 
politan Museum is certainly recom- 
mended for those who would like to 
“get away from it all,” for here one is 
struck by the gentle compassion, the 
friendly humaneness reflected in the 
faces of Rembrandt’s subjects. Then 
there are the death and transfigura- 
tion themes by Georgia O’Keeffe, whom 
Henry McBride of the Sun accuses of 
even thinking “bones are pretty.”’ Also 
in the romantic vein is the Baroque 
feast at the Schaeffer Galleries, and, 
while more diverting than romantic, the 
show of primitives, “They Taught Them- 
selves,” at the Harriman Galleries, re- 
veals intriguing little segments of fan- 
tastic inner visions. With the proper 
visas and rapid-transit connections, you 
can even journey to Brooklyn and view 
the neglected 19th century romanticist, 
John Quidor. 


Portraits by Swasey 

Among the younger group of figy 
painters who strike a happy combi 
tion of technical proficiency and easy) 
titudes is David Loring Swasey, exhih 
ing at the Grand Central Galle 
(Gotham Hotel) from Feb. 17 to 28, 
finds an interesting sitter who six 
into a natural pose and then proe 
to apply all of his sound training g 
unmistakable talents. Swasey cone 
trates on expressions, whether tho 
ful as in Pearl (sister to THE Art f 
GEST’s own Miss Jethro), or the inten 
study of David Downing Savage wi 
his long brown hands and tigerish ey 
The intellectual young man Pete y 
veals to good advantage Swasey’s pe 
chant for combining into an agreeah 
whole the model, the costume and f 
background. 


Rood Carved Wood 

John Rood can always be depended 
upon to present a convincing show of 
his wood sculpture, as re-attested by his 
recent exhibition at the Passedoit Gal- 
lery (Feb. 2 to 14). A conscientious and 
thorough workman, Rood has ideas as 
well as a sound knowledge of his craft. 
One of the most appealing exhibits was 
the sensitive head of Peace, carved out 
of orange wood, while the most arrest- 
ing sculpture was the massive mahog- 
any Monument for the Inconquerable. 
Other particularly arresting exhibits 
were the ape-like Arrogance and Stand- 
ing Nude with its interesting play of 
swirling wood grain. 


Scenes of the North Country 

Charles Hovey Pepper has brought 
back from the North Country an exhi- 
bition of woods, log-rolling woodsmen 
and nature in a variety of moods. At 
his show at the Fifteen Gallery until 
Feb. 21, Pepper shows pines and hem- 
lock, mountain lakes and even silences, 
as in Loon Time, an early nightfall 
scene depicted at the time when the 
loons begin their plaintive songs. Work- 
ing with a mixed watercolor and tem- 
pera medium, Pepper.is best at atmos- 
pheric effects, like the gray-day effect 


Peace: JOHN Roop. Exhibited 
at Passedoit to February 14 





Bar: W. THOENY. At 
Knoedler’s to Feb. 27 


in Showers and The Squall. Unhesitant 
in choice of his subject matter, the art- 
ist has the courage to pick up his brush 
and record spontaneous effects in na- 
ture, one of these being the sunset light 
in Gray Clouds. 


Thoeny'’s Visionary World 


The paintings of Professor W. Thoeny 
may be seen at the Knoedler Galleries 
until Feb. 27. Thoeny is a satisfying 
painter with a rugged individuality and 
asincere feeling for paint and its pos- 
sibilities. One of the founders of the 
Secessionists of Munich, birthplace of 
modern expressionism at the turn of the 
century, Thoeny has continued painting 
a world entirely his own—a _ half-dim 
visionary world without reality ever 
quite breaking through. Thoeny has seen 
much sadness in the world and some of 
this pathos is felt in his work, especially 
in the strangely composed orphanage 
series and the after-the-war cafe scenes. 
The last time the artist saw Paris is 
recorded in Ile de la Cité, with its im- 
pending feeling of disaster. 


Thieme Goes Inland 


Anthony Thieme, whose reputation 
was founded on Gloucester schooners 
and harbor views, has gone further in- 
land for his painting material. His pres- 
ent show at the Grand Central Galleries 
during February contains only three ex- 
amples of Thieme’s typical boat scenes, 

me other paintings being mostly color- 
mi autumn street scenes on South St. 
m Rockport where the artist lives. Thi- 
ame also includes a few of his rainy day 

hes, as well as a winter landscape 
@ North Country. Most picturesque 

@ After the Rain, South Street and 

? Blue Door, a portrait of the artist’s 
ge gay with blooms and filled with 
spun charm. 


Sporting Subjects by Golinkin 
e, color and a knowledge of the 
characterize the sporting scenes 
Joseph Golinkin, Lieutenant Com- 
in the U. S. Navy, having a show 
tercolors at the Ferargil Galleries 
Feb. 22. Now in active duty, Com- 
ier Golinkin has led a dual life as 
ust and naval officer. Always inter- 
ed in sports, Golinkin likes things to 
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move, like a fast hockey game, a light- 
weight prize fight, and thundering hoofs 
on a race track. Among his best ex- 
hibits are the National Amateur at 
Winged Foot, and the interior of Madi- 
son Square Garden during a horse show. 
In the latter Golinkin has caught both 
the haze of the interior and the commo- 
tion of the crowd. 


Flowers by Marie Kremp 

Flowers in all forms and shapes are 
Marie Kremp’s contribution at the Alon- 
zo Gallery until Feb. 21. Here are not 
only bouquets of flowers, ruggedly paint- 
ed and with emphasis on intensity of 
color, but interiors as well, such as the 
boldly patterned Flowers at Window 
and Trilby, a studio interior with the 
romantic Trilby just suggested on one 
side of the canvas. Miss Kremp, dancer 
as well as painter, has an unhesitant 
talent, packing a lot of powerful color 
behind a vigorous brush. This innocent- 
ly labelled show of “Flowers” holds a 
few surprises. 


Contrasting Quartet at Vendome 


A varied quartet of artists may be 
found at the Vendome Galleries for the 
rest of the month. Leading exhibitor is 
Dora Schatia, who shows 15 pieces of 
sculpture having emotional content as 
well as personal approach. Vigorously 
painted figures in deep, rich tones are 
the contribution of Ruth Moskin. Ann 
Kocsis, on the other hand, paints with 
singing colors in a broad manner; out- 
standing examples being World’s Fair 
and Studio Interior. In a gentler vein 
is Mildred Ridgely who shows conserva- 
tive watercolors of old New England 
houses and fisherman’s shacks. 


Tamayo of Mexico 

Further proof of the striking individ- 
ualism of Ruffino Tamayo is evidenced 
by this Mexican painter’s showing of 12 
new canvases and a bronze sculpture 
at the Valentine Galleries until Feb. 28. 
Tamayo, pure Mayan Indian, has an al- 
most relentless feeling for striking de- 
sign and primitive color—not primary 


Showers: CHARLES Hovey PEPPER 
At Fifteen Gallery to Feb. 21 


Boy with Melons: Tamayo. At 
Valentine Gallery to Feb. 28 


colors, but the brilliant and yet subdued 
color sense that belongs to his ancient 
race. Tamayo may have had some deal- 
ings with the fundamentals of the mod- 
ern French school, but his sense of col- 
or is entirely original, as is his peculiar- 
ly distinctive subject matter. More prim- 
itive than trained, Tamayo lets his in- 
stincts be his guide. Impressive exhibits 
are Singing Women, suggesting immo- 
bility bordering on austerity, the archi- 
tecturally conceived Two Women comb- 
ing their long black tresses and the 
Boy with Watermelons. 


Alice Conklin Bevin 


Alice Conklin Bevin, whose reputation 
as an artist was gained by French peas- 
ant subjects, has now turned to Amer- 
ican portraits, which make up the most 
part of her exhibition at the Studio 
Guild until Feb. 28. Miss Bevin, a fine 
draughtsman with a pleasant color 
sense, seems to have lost some of the 
distinctive quality found in the Brit- 
tany subjects. Her fashionable charac- 
ters, although capably executed, lack 
the warmth and simplicity found in the 
former subjects. Miss Bevin has the gift 
of correlating subject and environment. 


John Begg at Wakefield 


John Begg, production manager of the 
Oxford University Press and well known 
as a typographer and book designer, 
spends his leisure hours chiseling out 
granite and limestone figures. The lat- 
ter side of his talented career may be 
examined at the Wakefield Galleries 
until Feb. 24. Barely conceived, like 
thoughts hardly spoken, these simple 
sculptures are more suggestive than lit- 
eral, yet carry a powerful import by 
their very meagerness. 


Driftwood Sculpture 

Driftwood sculpture, cleaned and pol- 
ished, forms part of Florence Millar’s 
exhibition at the Argent Galleries (un- 
til Feb. 21), along with a group of deli- 
cately rendered surrealist paintings, in 
which the sea-worn driftwood again 
makes an appearance. Miss Millar’s 
work has a pleasant open air quality 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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HIGGINS 


ABOVE—Tavern on Jones Island: ROBERT VON NEUMANN 


BELOW—At Dawn 


: WILLIAM SHARP 


FINE PRINTS 


American Etchers 


Hold 26th Ann 


Wuat the Kentucky Derby is to horsemanl 
the annual exhibitions of the Society of Amen® 
can Etchers are to the nation’s printmakem 
The Society's current annual, its 26th, is nowe 
on view (through February) in the new gap 
leries of the National Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave! 

The exhibition, which slices through the cog 
to coast production of America’s print i, 
numbers 372 exhibits by 240 artists, 123 @ 
whom are Society members. In the lot are # 
of the increasingly popular miniature prix 
New York City and State rank first in repre 
sentation, followed in order by Massachusetts) 
Connecticut, California, Pennsylvania and Iii 
nois. Hawaii is represented by two exhibitors 
France by one. 

Jurors Irwin D. Hoffman, James E. Allen 
John E. Costigan, Cathal B. O’Toole and Kar 
M. Schultheiss (all prizewinners last year) 
winnowed the plates on view, selecting as the 
best print in the show Eugene Higgins’ etching 
Out in the Wind, reproduced at the left. As 
honorable mention winners they designated 
Armin Landeck’s East River Construction ané 
Ralph Fabri’s St. Jerome (in the backgroun 
of which dive bombers pour destruction into a 
crumbling, burning city). 

The $25 Logan purchase prize for the best 
print by a Society member went to William 
Sharp’s At Dawn, a caustic, bitter comment 
on Europe’s New Order (reproduced at left). 
Honorable mentions went to members Mahonti 
Young’s Pig Pens Polacca and Emily B. Waite’s 
Reverie. To Robert von Neumann’s massive 
weighted Tavern on Jones Island went the $3 
Talcott Prize for the best print by a non-mem 
ber. Honorable mentions here were earned by 
Hutton Webster, Jr., with Daughters of th 
Stars (Reproduced in the September, 1941 Dr 
GEST), and by Sam Thal with North Market. 

In the miniature division, Reynold Weidene 
took the $25 Kate W. Arms Memorial awar 
with his richly atmospheric The Corner Gro 
cery. John Taylor Arms, master of a fantas 
tically meticulous technique, took first honor 
able mention with a brace of half-postage 
stamp-size etchings of Triangular Bridge, Crow 
land and Patzcuaro, Michoacan—winners hané 
down of the mythical microscopic sweepstakes 
Second honorable mention went to Minna Cit 
ron’s excellent Pigs. 

The Shope Prize, awarded for excellence @ 
composition by a jury of architects—Otto Egg 
ers, Andrew Reinhardt and Frederick J. Woot 
bridge—fell to Carl Pickhardt’s aquatint, Os 
the Way to Calvary, followed by mention wit 
ners James E. Allen (Connectors, which ap 
pears again and again as an honor winner i 
Society annuals), Nils P. Larsen (Regiment 
tion) and Stephen Izant (Stage Drivers’ Bi 
liard Club). 

John Taylor Arms, donor of a $25 prize fe 
excellence of technical execution, selected # 
winner of this award Lino Lipinsky’s expansiv@ 
landscape The Castiglione and Certosa 4 
Capri. Mention winners, in order, were George 
Jo Mess’ nude, Swmmer Solitude; Kerr Eby 
softly mooded Berkshire Night; John W. Wit 
ler’s Marchande Endormie, and Armin La® 
deck’s Roof Tops. 

The annual, appraised by Edward Aldet 
Jewell of the Times as “unusually good,” is 
show both vigorous and varied, ranging in mo 

[Please turn to next page) 
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stching! Currier & Ives enthusiasts are in for 
left. As a holiday on the evening of Feb. 19, 
ignated when a large collection of prints by the 
ion aa prolific 19th century impresarios goes 









o sale at the Plaza Galleries, New 
York. Drawn from the collection of Mrs. 
H.C. Fredling, Warren County, N. J., 
and other owners, the prints in the sale 
include rare items and works of almost 
every category. 

There are a set of sailing prints, in- 
diding The Regatta of the New York 
Yacht Club, reproduced above; horse 
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Etching Annual 

{Continued from preceding page] 

from the sunny New England quiet of 
C. W. Anderson’s New. England Road 
to the frenetic fantasy of Salvador 
Dali's Song of Maldoror (yes, there’s a 
Tubbery piano in it). Technique ranges 
from the severe discipline of John Tay- 
lor Arms’ Gothic A.D. 1941 to the vig- 













= on Crous freedom of Aaron Sopher’s power- 
noel ful, crowded Belair Market, Baltimore, 


and the experimental inventiveness of 
Cathal O’Toole’s Tabu. 
For humor there’s a Peggy Bacon 


e, Crow 
rs hands 


eae Satire, Turkish Delight, in which a group 

§ of stuporous women, both fat and skin- 
lence il hy, weary through an afternoon in the 
to Eg steam room. Recalling the harsh events 


of the day are, in addition to the Sharp 


on and Fabri prizewinners, Irwin D. Hoff- 
ion wil Man’s savage Paradise Regained and 
‘ih Helen K. Boyer’s Victory Amid Trophies 


—a migraine nude seated amid spears, 


eal shields and rifles, her muddy feet rest- 
W * Bib ing on a peace treaty. 

Paul Cadmus has entered another of 

Re his acid documents on the doings of the 

oe Long Island polo set, Woiceske provides 
ected #8 another view of winter, and William C. 
os we McNulty and Max Kuehne, forcefully 
tosa organized views of New York City. From 
| Georg John Kelly is a pre-December-7 view of 
rT Eb Hawaii and from Mastro-Valerio two 
a beautifully modelled nudes, Longing. 
' d 

Miniature Prints Popular 
{ Alden The fifth annual exhibition of minia- 
od,” 18 #8 ture prints, being circulated by the Chi- 
in m0’ °2g0 Society of Etchers, has been un- 
ct page usually successful. Sales: 208 prints. 
t Diget 
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Regatta of New York Yacht Club: Currier & IvES 


Choice Currier & Ives Prints in Auction 


subjects, numbering among others, Po- 
cahontas Boy and The Celebrated Four- 
in-Hand Stallion Team; sporting items 
such as The American National Game 
of Baseball, and New York scenes like 
Staten Island and the Narrows from 
Fort Hamilton. 

Still lifes are numerous, as are coun- 
try scenes (Holidays in the Country, 
Troublesome Flies and The Road—Sum- 
mer), comics and cat prints. Conclud- 
ing the sale are four examples of the 
Life of a Fireman series. 


A War Casualty 


THE PRINT which the Chicago Society 
of Etchers planned to distribute among 
its members is a war casualty. 

Last June the Society invited Stanley 
Anderson of England to make its presen- 
tation print for 1941. Anderson, known 
on both sides of the Atlantic for his im- 
peccable technique, decided to do one of 
his rural English subjects, showing a 
man and a boy shearing a sheep. Under 
difficult conditions, he made his plate 
and then had trouble finding enough 
hand-made paper and a printer for the 
edition of 350. The printer was working 
in an airplane factory and made trips in- 
to London to print two hours each night 
and again on week ends. 

Finally the prints were finished and 
dispatched by Colnaghi & Company on 
Oct. 22. After months of waiting the fol- 
lowing cable was received on Feb. 2 by 
James Swann, secretary of the Society: 

“Officially confirming parcel sunk. 
Please cable confirming parcel not re- 
ceived. Hope my airmail letter of Jan. 13 
has arrived. (signed) Stanley Anderson.” 

The Society has asked Anderson to 
make a second edition if possible, intend- 
ing to use it for the 1942 presentation. 
The presentation print for 1941 will be 

_ announced shortly. 


Win Y.W.C.A. Prizes 


Prizewinners at a recent exhibition 
sponsored by the New York Y.W.C.A. 
were Catharine Lewis, Helen Blumen- 
schein, Virginia Hayward, Helen Stotes- 
bury and Madeleine Turner. 


E. & A. 
SILBERMAN 
GALLERIES 


INC, 





PAINTINGS | 
Objects of Art 


32 East 57th Street 
New York 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww 


Public Auction Sale 
March 5 at 8:15 p.m. 


PAINTINGS 


of Various Schools 


American, French, Italian, 
Dutch and other examples 


Chevrier Italien Au Bord d'un 
Golfe, A Recorded Work by 


J. B. C. COROT 


Gen. Stringer Lawrence, 
A Recorded Work by 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Trial of John Brown and his 
Accomplices Before the Court 
at Charleston (1859) 


EUGENE ANTOINE GUILLON 


Madonna and Child with 
S. John and Attendant Saints 
Madonna and Child with 
S. John and S. Francis 
FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI 


(Il Francia) 


And works by WYATT 
EATON, CHILDE HASSAM, 
THOMAS MORAN, GEORGE 
INNESS, RALPH BLAKELOCK, 
LAWSON and others 


PROPERTY OF 
DANIEL W. PATTERSON 


A New York Private Collector 
and other owners 


ON EXHIBITION FROM FEBRUARY 28 
WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30 P.M. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 
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Paintings by 


DARREL AUSTIN 


February 16- March 28 


Pers cacceries, inc. 


32 East 58th Street, New York 


REWARD --------: 


Your friends will thank you many 

times for your sending them a Trial 

Offer of America’s leading art maga- 

zine, The ART DIGEST. Eight issues 
for only $1. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York City 
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Dune Pool: CHILDE Hassam 
In the Daniel W. Patterson Collection 


Variety of Offerings at Parke-Bernet 


SALES at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
in New York come thick and fast this 
fortnight. Recorded in the DicEst’s 
“Auction Calendar’ (below), they in- 
clude offerings of almost every type, 
from antique and period furniture, to 
paintings and prints. 

A large group of paintings comes up 
for sale on the evening of March 5, af- 
ter exhibition from Feb. 28. American, 
French, Italian and Dutch works are 
among the catalogued items, most of 
which have been drawn from the Dan- 
iel W. Patterson collection. Items from 
other owners are also included. 

American offerings are numerous, 
bridging a wide stretch of art history 
from the turn of the last century to 


today. Among the more recent exam- 
ples is a sunny, expansive landscape, 
Dune Pool, by Childe Hassam, one of 
the nation’s leading Impressionists. De- 
picting a phase of America’s history is 
Trial of John Brown and His Accom 
plices before the Court at Charlesten 
in 1859, by Eugene Antoine Guillon. Oth- 
er artists: Thomas Moran (Norther 
in the Gulf Stream), George Inness 
(Golden Sunset, Montclair and Early 
Evening, Montclair), J. F. Murphy, Alex- 
ander Wyant, Henry G. Dearth, Ralph 
Blakelock, Sully and Sargent. 
European painters on the sale’s roster 
include Ziem, Cazin, Harpignies, Dau- 
bigny, Henner, Chardin, Boldini, Corot, 
Brueghel, Cranach and Lenbach. 


Calender of New York Auctions 


Feb. 18, Wednesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Garhart & other collections: arms 
and armor. Now on exhibition. 

Feb. 18, Wednesday afternoon & evening, Feb. 
19, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from Emil Winter & other estates: standard 
sets, ornithological books, ist editions, rare 
Americana, autograph letters and manuscripts. 
Now on exhibition. 

Feb. 19, 20 & 21, Thursday. Friday and Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Adams 
estate & other owners: French & English pe- 
riod reproduction furniture; 20th cent. furni- 
ture; silver, bibelots, miniatures, Washington 
and Burns relics. Now on exhibition. 

Feb. 19, Thursday evening, Plaza Art Galleries: 
from Mrs. H. C. Fredling & other collections: 
wide selection of Currier & Ives prints, in- 
cluding rare items in most categories. Now on 
exhibition. 

Feb. 19, Thursday evening, Feb. 20 & 21, Fri- 
day & Saturday afternoons, Kende Galleries: 
collection of Mrs. Leonard K. Elmhirst: im- 
portant paintings, include a Stuart & canvases 
by Zuloaga, Sargent, Bellows, Cameron. Sorolla 
& Dougherty; Georgian silver, furniture, rugs. 
textiles, porcelains, Oriental rugs. Now on ex- 
hibition. 

Feb. 25 to 28, Wednesday to Saturday, inclusive, 
,Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Woodin & other 
owners: a wide selection of furniture including 
French examples. On exhibition from Feb. 21. 

Feb. 26, Thursday afternoon & evening: Feb. 27. 
Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; Part 
Ill of the famous Woodin Library: original 
drawings, 1st editions, sets & other important 
literary material. On exhibition from Feb. 21. 

March 5, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Ga'ler- 
ies; from Patterson & other collections: paint- 


ings of various schools, contemporary and early 
artists of America and Europe. On exhibition 
from Feb. 28. 

March 7, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Van Cortlandt & other collectors: 
early American furniture & decorations. On ex 
hibition from Feb. 28. 


The Auction Mart 


Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 

Goddard, John (attr'd): carved mahogany 
kneehole desk (P-B, Nutting) Joe Kin- 
dig, Jr. $3. 

Wheaton, Ca'eb: mahogany tall-case clock 
(P-B, Nutting) Ginsberg & Levy 

Chippendale, 6 carved mahogany chairs (P- 

B, Nutting) H. Kaufman 

Parker, John: pair George III silver cool- 
ers (P-B, Wicks, et al) 14 

Marot, Daniel (after): 6 Wm. & Mary side 
chairs (P-B, Wicks, et al) 1 

Queen Anne; inlaid walnut 
Wicks, et al) 

16th century Brussels hunting tapestry P- 

B, Wicks, et al) it 

Savonnarie palace carpet 
al 


settee 


(P-B, Wicks, 


Empire; 11 gilded silver plates with Bor- 
ghese arms (P-B, Conner, et al) 1 

Philadelphia, 5 Chippendale side chairs (P- 
B, Conner, et al) 1 

Coromandel lacquer 12-fold screen, 


century (P-B, Neilson) 700 
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George Washington: GILBERT 
Sruart. In Elmhirst Sale 
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| Sales at Kende 


Tue KENDE GALLERIES, now operating 
in co-operation with New York’s Gimbel 
Brothers’ department store, has booked 
for sale (Feb. 19, 20 & 21) the collection 
of Mrs. Leonard K. Elmhirst, the for- 
mer Miss Dorothy Payne Whitney. 























t exam- The collection, assembled by Mrs. 
ndscape, § Elmhirst’s first husband, the late Wil- 
one off lard Straight, is headed in interest by 
ists. De- | a Stuart portrait of Washington, paint- 
story is} ed in 1795 for General John E. Howard, 
Accom-{ and acquired by Straight from Gen. 
arlesten} Howard's son. It has been appraised at 
on. Oth-§ up to $70,000. 
Norther Other items are several canvases by 
Inness } Zuloaga, including portraits, landscapes, 
| Early} a study of a dancer and a work pictur- 
'y, Alex- | ing two women watching a bull fight 
: 


, Ralph} from a balcony. There are also a por- 
trait by Sargent of Edwin Booth, painted 


's roster | during his visit to New York in 1890, 
's, Dau-| and canvases by Sorolla, Vernet, Bel- 
, Corot, | lows, D. Y. Cameron and Paul Dougher- 
: ty. Georgian and early English and 
American silver, antique furniture, tex- 
tiles, Chinese porcelains and objects of 
art conclude the’ sale’s offerings. 
=<! Kuhn in Ithaca 
exhibition TEN FORCEFUL, uncompromisingly aus- 
net Gal | tere Canvases by Walt Kuhn are sound- 
collection. | Ng a firm note in Ithaca, New York, 


where they comprise the February 
Presentation of the Cornell University 
galleries. The exhibits mark off a dec- 
ade and a half of Kuhn’s career, rang- 
ing in date from 1926 to 1940. 

Some of the works have been seen 
before, the fierce visaged and vigorously 
painted Camp Cook among them. But 


irt 


~ $3.00} others—Girl With Turban and Chair 
aa 615 | With Apples—are recent examples that 
(P- have not been previously exhibited. The 
ool- last named is a stunning performance 
a 1,400 | in which an old fashioned kitchen chair 
“"“* 1940 | @Stablishes severe vertical and horizon- 
Bal tal compositional lines, relieved by the 
aa ’ Still life spheres. By rigorous selection 

1,100} Of essentials (applying to color as well 


®t 500} 88 to form), Kuhn has charged with 
Strength and aesthetic importance the 


a 1.769} most commonplace of objects. 
aa 1.125} As all Kuhn shows must, his current 
7“ 700 presentation includes one of his famous 


, this time a Rose Clown. 
| February 15, 1942 











BOOKS IN BRIEF 


THE UNSEEN REMBRANDT, by William 
M. Ivins, Jr. New York: The Metropoli- 
tan Museum; text and 84 plates; $2.50. 

A superb collection of Rembrandt 
painting and print reproductions, many 
of them with enlarged details that lay 
open the inner wheels of the master’s 
technique. Beautifully printed and pre- 
sented, certainly a “must” for all Rem- 
brandt enthusiasts. 

> 

THEY TAUGHT THEMSELVES, by Sidney 
Janis. New York: Dial Press; 258 pp.; 
90 plates, 2 in color; $3.50. 

Author Janis, a noted connoisseur of 
“primitive” art, presents a group of his 
proudest finds. Besides his own lucid es- 
pousal of their cause, Janis allows those 
of his subjects who are living to explain 
themselves and their art. A tie-in with 
this book is the current Harriman Gal- 
lery exhibition, reviewed on page 21. 

i 

HENRI Rousseau, by Daniel Catton 
Rich. New York: Museum of Modern 
Art; 80 pp.; profusely illustrated; $1 
(paper), $2 (boards). 

The Chicago Institute’s director here 
writes an illuminating, rewarding ap- 
praisal of the self-educated Frenchman, 
Rousseau. Beautifully illustrated, the 
book serves as the catalogue for the ex- 
hibition co-sponsored by the Institute 
and the Modern Museum. 








e 
AMERICANS 1942, edited by Dorothy C. 
Miller. New York: Museum of Modern 
Art; 128 pp.; 123 plates; $2. 
Illuminating, voluminously illustrated 
catalogue to the Modern’s current ex- 
hibition of work by 18 young Americans 
from 9 States. After a foreword by Miss 
Miller, the artists act as their own 
spokesmen. 
> 


AMERICAN GLASS, by George S. and 
Helen McKearin. New York: Crown 
Publishers; 622 pp.; 2,000 photographs, 
1,000 drawings; $4. 

Probably the most complete book on 
the subject. Sumptuous and meaty, it 
ranges authoritatively over the entire 
field of early American glass, brings its 
subject down to date after forays into 
little-trod bypaths. Expert, comprehen- 
sive, American Glass might well become 
the Bible of its field. 


a 

SoME AMERICAN PRIMITIVES, by Clara 
Endicott Sears. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin; 291 pp.; 110 illustrations; $3. 

The author, collector of and authority 
on America’s early primitives, here dis- 
cusses her notable collection and the 
artists and the times that produced 
it. Of particular (and rewarding) in- 
terest to collectors and enthusiasts of 
America’s folk painters. Items treated 
range in date from 1700 to 1860. 

e 

FASHION DRAWING, by Francis Mar- 
shall. New York: Studio Publications; 
96 pp.; profusely illustrated; $3.50. 

The author, nationally known in his 
field, tells how it’s done, from selecting 
materials, studying and developing a 
technique to coping with editors and art 
directors. Valuable treatise for all hop- 
ing to become fashion art sts. 


Kende Galleries 
at 
Gimbel Brothers 


33rd Street & Broadway 
11th Floor 


UNRESTRICTED 
PUBLIC AUCTION 



























THURSDAY 
February 19th, at 8 p. m. 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
February 20th and 21st at 2 p. m. 


PROPERTY OF THE WESTBURY 
HOLDING CORPORATION 


and sold by its order 
collected by 


MRS. LEONARD K. ELMHIRST 
(Mrs. Willard D. Straight, 


the former Dorothy Payne Whitney) 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


famous portrait of George 
Washington (Vaughan-type) 
by Gilbert Stuart 


7 masterpieces by 








Ignacio Zuloaga 
portrait sketch of 
Edwin Booth by Sargent 


Other works in oil and 
water color by: : 





Sorolla, Bellows, Vernet, 
B. F. Reinhart, Dougherty, 


Cameron, Anderson 


IMPORTANT CHARLES II, 
GEORGIAN, AMERICAN, 
FRENCH & OTHER SILVER 


| Outstanding Rugs 
2 Kouba XVII century; 
a Polonaise rug, XVII century 









Mortlake Chinoiserie Tapestry 
Textiles 


FINE ENGLISH XVIII 
CENTURY FURNITURE 


CHINESE AND TIBETAN ART 


single color porcelains, 

painted and Coromandel 
screens and paneling, 

paintings on silk 













On Exhibition Commencing 
Monday, February 16 
| until sale 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


| 
} 3-session illustrated -de luxe 
\ catalogue $1 ii 


| GIMBELS 11th Floor 
Tel. PE. 6-5185 


Sales conducted by 
Anthony N. Bade 










Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Athens, Ga. 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE'S 22nd 
ANNUAL, April 9-30, University of Ga. 
Open to all artists born in or residing in 
(2 yrs.) the South. All pictorial media & 
crafts. Membership fee: $5. Jury. Prizes: 
$295 plus $300 in Defense Bonds. Last date 
for return of cards & entries: March 9. 
For complete data write Miss Ethel Hut- 
son, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La. 


Chicago, Ill. 


INSTITUTE’S 21st WATERCOLOR ANNU- 
AL, May 14 to Aug. 23. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: watercolor, pastel, drawing, 
tempera, gouache & monotypes. Jury. $1,100 
in prizes. Last date for receiving cards: 
March 23. Dates for arrival of entries: 
March 30 to April 9. For cards & data 
write Daniel Catton Rich, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago. 


Dallas, Texas 


ANNUAL ALLIED ARTS EXHIBITION, 
March 29 to April 25, Dallas Museum. 
Open to all Dallas County artists. All me- 
dia. No fee. Jury. More than $1,000 in 
prizes & awards. Last date for arrival of 
ecards: March 21; of entries: March 22. 
For cards & data write Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


WEST TEXAS ANNUAL, March 1-15, Pub- 
lic Library Gallery. Open to all west Texas 
artists. All media. No fee. Jury. $175 in 
prizes. Last date for arrival of cards: Feb. 
23; of entries: Feb. 25. For cards & data 
write Mary Lake, Fort Worth Art Asso- 
ciation, Public Library, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY’S 32nd ANNU- 
AL, March 28 to April 19, at Morgan Me- 
morial. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
sculpture & prints. No fee. Jury. $260 in 
prizes. Last date for arrival of entries: 
March 20. For data write Carl Ringius, 
Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 

Jackson, Miss. 


MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION’S ist WATER- 
COLOR ANNUAL, April 4-30, Municipal 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, gouache, tempera. Cash prizes. Jury. 
Last date for arrival of blanks & entries: 
March 25. For blanks & data write Karl 
Wolfe, c/o Municipal Gallery, 839 N. State 
St., Jackson, Miss. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES ARTISTS’ 3rd ANNUAL, 
March 14 to April 26, Los Angeles Mu- 
seum. Open to artists in and within 100 
miles of Los Angeles. All pictorial media 
& crafts; no fee. Jury. Cash prizes, not 
announced yet. Last date for return of 
entry cards & entries: March 2. For data 
write Louise Ballard, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


“The Universal White for Every Palette”. . 


PAINT & CLAY CLUB’S 4ist 


ARTS & 


Newark, N. J. 


ACADEMY OF ARTS NEW JERSEY EX- 


HIBITION, March 22 to April 11. Open 
to all New Jersey artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor & pastel. Jury. Medals. For de- 
tails write T. R. Bogut, Director, Academy 
of Arts, 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
ANNUAL, 
March 26 to April 15, at Public Library. 
All media. Jury. $325 in prizes, plus pur- 
chase awards. Date for arrival of entries 
(unpacked): March 16. For entry cards & 
complete data write Elizabeth B. Robb, 66 
Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 

CRAFTS CLUB MEMBERS 
NUAL, March 14 to April 4. Open_to 
members. All pictorial media. Jury. One 
$100 prize. Last date for arrival of entries: 
March 12. For data write Arts and Crafts 
Club, 712 Royal St., New Orleans. 


AN- 


ART ASSOCIATION’S 41st ANNUAL, March 


8 to April 3, Isaac Delgado Museum. Open 
to members & all artists in U. S. armed 
forces. All media. Jury. $400 in prizes. 
Last date for arrival of entries: 
For data write Art Association, Isaac Del- 
gado Museum, City Park, New Orleans. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 


75th ANNUAL, March 7-29, National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor & pastel. Fee for non-members: 
5@c per picture. Jury. Three cash prizes & 
medal. Receiving date for entries: Feb. 
26. For information write Harry De Maine, 
3 E. 89th St., New York City. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY’S 116th ANNUAL, 


April 8 to May 16, at National Academy. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture (graphic art & architecture sec- 
tion to be held next autumn). Jury. 13 
cash prizes & 3 medals. Entries to be de- 
livered March 23 & 24. For cards & full 
data write National Academy of Design, 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLOR PRINT SOCIETY’S 3rd ANNUAL, 


March 25 to April 11, at the Print Club, 
Philadelphia. Eligibility, closing dates and 
data on prizes not yet released. For entry 
blanks and full information write Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia. or 
Mary Mullineux, Secretary, 11 W. Walnut 
Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


Washington, D. C. 


WATERCOLOR CLUB'S 46th ANNUAL, 


March 27 to April 26, Corcoran Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor, 
pastel, prints. Fee: $1 for non-members. 
Jury. $100 in prizes. Last date for arrival 
of cards: March 23; of entries: March 25. 
For cards & data write Mrs. Frances H. 
comes, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, 


Exhibits “‘Photo Poems” 


Until Feb. 21, Clarence John Laughlin 


is exhibiting a group of photographs, 
titled “Photo Poems,” at New York’s 
New School for Social Research. 


Permalba 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


An Artists’ 


not attained in any other Opaque 
White Pigment . . . possessing 
greatest opacity, luminosity, 

and brush response. 


Catalogue 


Permanent White 


A Titanium White, especially processed 
with chemical and physical properties 


March 4. , 


Competitions — 


SUMMER SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP IN 
Cum. Jre canv 
mington School. offers competitive scholar. ; 


PAINTING AND CERAMICS: The 


snipe in painting & ceramics to 

“who cannot finance their study without 
full aid.” Candidates must have completed 
secondary school and have done consider. 
able work in their fields. Closing date: 
March 15. Do not send samples; instead, 
write for particulars to: Registrar, Cum. 
mington School, Cummington, Mass, 


RED CROSS POSTER & PICTURE Com. 
PETITION: The Red Cross will expend 
$3,000 on poster designs and art work 
submitted, on the recommendation of 4 
rofessional jury. Closing date: March 18, 
Before submitting work, write for details 
to the Section of Fine Arts, Public Build. 
ings Administration, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY POSTER CON- 
TEST: Poster designs “which emphasize 
the scientific, personal and social values 
of community hospitals,” are eligible. Top 
prize: $200, three $50 awards, plus free 
hospitalization to winners. Jury headed by 
Director Rich of Chicago Institute. Closi 
date: March 20. For data write (and sen 
entries to): C. Rufus Rorem, National 
Hospital Day Committee, American Hos- 
pital Association, 18 E. Division St., Chi- 
cago. 


THIRD ROSENBERG TRAVELING SCHOL- 


ARSHIP: Paying up to $1,500, this schol- 
arship is open to artists who have al- 
ready demonstrated their ability or “pro- 
fessional standing,” who have registered 
in the California School of Fine Arts for 
at least two semesters. Age limits: 25 to 
35, although exceptional talents beyond 35 
will be considered. Closing date: March 


Qui 
Contin 


nd in i 
04 he \ 
eaderr 
_ Mourn 
ortrait 


31. For applications write San Francisco |; 


Art Association, 800 Chestnut St, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


KATE NEAL KINLEY FELLOWSHIP: Uni- 
versity of Illinois board of trustees an- 
nounce 11th annual fellowship, open te 
college graduates in the arts and paying 
$1,000 for 1 year of advanced study. Clos- 
ing date: May 1, 1942. For application 
blanks and data write Dean Rexford New- 
comb, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Room 110, Architecture Building, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Ciassified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50.. Terms: cash with order 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 


NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk’ pe 
pers. Write for sample booklets. » Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street. 
New York. 


ROA SE SERRATE 
a , 


Prepared in 
OIL—W ATER—TEMPERA 
PASTEL and AQUAPASTEL 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 


PERMALBA-PRIMED ARTISTS’ CANVASES 


Made Exclusively by 


F. WEBER CO. 


OIL COLOR 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


Vol. 700 to 
Artists, Teachers, 
Schools, on 
Request. 


Quadruple Size, 6x1” Tube 
(illustrated) 
Each $.60 Per Doz. $6.60 
Pound Size in Tube....$1.00 
In Bulk, 5 tb. in Tin 


‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. _ BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest. Weber Dealer 


The Art Digest 










Wuidor and Mount 


AiContinued from page 8) 









=. ire canvas. In this field he was a natural, 
olar- Band in it he found success. At the age of 
a M4 he was elected an associate of the 
leted |Aog demy, and at 25, an academician. 
web Mount, aside from an occasional 
tead, ait, confined himself to record- 
“um- to the homely simplicities of his na- 
om. ¥ive Long Island, then a bucolic hin- 
pend erland entirely unrelated to the Long 
work fisland of today—a strange compound 
h 18, truck gardens, duck farms, ultra- 
— estates and suburban develop- 
Y ts. Where princely chateaux now 
XON- as monuments to the age of 
ates meged individualists, there once stood 
“Top 1 p board barns in which slow gaited 
fe rmers played banjos, or in front of 
sae they whittled away at sticks while 
= — Matching wits bargaining for a horse. 
Hos. | Mount chronicled his community 
Chi- ugh the years, his painting vary- 
sae from the downright banal to the 
chol. (surprisingly adept. Often his landscapes 
»_al- lwere accomplished and marked by great 
toned \@larity of atmosphere as in Eel Spear- 
se ig at Setauket. “In this work of his 
4 36 |middle period,” wrote Elizabeth Mc- 
Causland in the Springfield Republican, 
$22 Mount evokes a mood almost classical 
in its balance, certainly plastic and yet 
Oak: a the same time extraordinarily hu- 
n . 
ying | Continued Miss McCausland: “If ever 
Clos \atime-spirit were registered in an art 
New- it is in Mount’s genre paintings. 
th ben are the record of an important 
riod in American life. Realist though 
tnt has been denominated, Mount was 
9 the subjective historian of hi’ age.” 
Ss ' The Republican’s critic’s summation of 
guidor and Mount: “They show,. above 
ng is ii, that art in this country can look 
mum itack on a proud past, resourceful, full 
rder {@f imagination and technical brilliance, 
er. i@ 148 well as informed with a content con- 
. [genia to our historic experience as a 
ik pa OD le.” 
r Co. 
Rortraits of New York 
“As Artists See New York” is the title 


a special contemporary print exhibi- 
i assembled by Frank Weitenkampf, 
it curator at the New York Public Li- 
. The show, which remains on view 
the Library through May 3,-sets a 
artistic standard, although its theme 
ject-matter provides the major inter- 







} Printmakers from Joseph Pennell and 
ilde Hassam to Ernest Fiene and John 
are represented i in the sections de- 
to the various aspects of Ameri- 

ta’s $ largest and most diversified city. 


CLEARWATER 
















Margo Allen 

Berry H. Shaw, B.F.A.,M.A. MUSEUM 
Georgitte Shillard SCHOOL 
enry. White Taylor, Dir. OF ART 


CLEARWATER FLORIDA Dec. - July 










ation in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
artists, Use Ring!ing Circus and Ringling Museum. 
all winter, Dormitories. Unbelievably low 


Write for catalog & folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.’ 
rete: v. f 











| The Field of American Art Education : 


Calling All Women 


A recent release from the American 
School of Design in New York contains 
what to many a staunch male will prove 
fighting words. In announcing a new 
course in camouflage, the school makes 
a bid for women students, stating that 
because “women have a delicate touch 
and better imagination than men, they 
can figure out how to change a town 
more dramatically than a man.” A man, 
the school adds with a flip, ‘has a more 
literal mind.” 

Be that as it may, the school is offer- 
ing day and evening classes in camou- 
flage. Instructors are Herbert Kniffen, 
director of camouflage for the State of 
New Jersey, and Baron Cherkasoff. Mo- 
tion pictures, supplied by the Army Re- 
cruiting Service, and illustrating the use 
of camouflage by the Army for military 
objectives, will be shown regularly dur- 
ing the course. “It helps if you can paint 
or draw,” concludes the announcement, 
“but it is not necessary. If you like to do 
things with your hands, you are fitted 
for camouflage work.” 


Minneapolis on the Air 


The: Minneapolis Institute of Arts is 
conducting a weekly radio program over 
station WLOL, featuring, besides. dis- 
cussions of, its exhibitions, news of art 
in America. Local as well as national 
events are reported, and the program is 
designed to reach a wider public than 
is available through iectures and bul- 
letins. 

“In times of crisis,” the Institute re- 
ports, “it is particularly important that 
the cultural values represented by the 
art museum are kept alive, and in the 
concise, picturesque form of the news 
announcement they will have the wide 
appeal that makes picture magazines so 
popular.” 


Doubly Honored 


More than 100 New York City high 
school pupils, chosen by the School Art 
League for skill in draftsmanship and 
design, were awarded certificates of mer- 
it last month at the New York Historical 
Society. The certificates replaced the 
bronze medals annually presented in 
memory of John W. Alexander and Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens. The League wanted 
to conserve metal for the war program. 

Paper may not last as long as bronze, 
but the students considered themselves 
doubly honored. 


hans hofmann 


‘ class,’ 


Herron Teachers Exhibit 


Members of the faculty of the John 
Herron Art School in Indianapolis are 
participating in three special Indiana ex- 
hibitions. The first was held during Jan- 
uary in Richmond's new gallery, the sec- 
ond is on view this month at the Ball 
State Teachers College in Muncie, and 
the third will be installed in the galleries 
of Indiana University in Bloomington. 

Exhibitors in these invitation shows 
are Clifford Jones, Paul Wehr, Charles 
West, David Rubins, Henrik Mayer, Ed- 
mund Brucker and Donald M. Mattison, 
Herron’s school director. 


Decoration Amid War 


The war is adding its sombre colora- 
tion to such ordinarily bright courses 
as those in interior decoration. Walter 
Rendell Storey, co-author of A Hand- 
book of Home Decoration and lecturer 
at New York University, has added to 
his regular topics timely data on “the 
selection of black-out curtains and 
equipment for bomb shelters.” Storey’s 
N. Y. U. lecture series began Feb. 5. 


Sketch Class at Boston’s Institute 

The Institute of Modern Art, Boston, 
has initiated a sketch class, which, un- 
der the director of Ernest Thurn, will 
meet Monday and Thursday evenings. It 
is open. only to Institute members. “This 
’. the Institute reports, . “should 
appeal to all members—practicing art- 
ists, amateur painters, beginners and 
those who have never painted nor drawn 
and are simply interested.” 


Free Classes for Servicemen 


All men in the armed forces of the 
United States who were artists or art 
students before joining up are invited. to 
attend any of the classes conducted by 
the Brooklyn Museum's art:school when- 
ever they are stationed nearby. After- 
noon and evening classes in oil, water- 
color, drawing, sketching and sculpture 
are taught by John R. Koopman, Robert 
Brackman, Robert Laurent, John I. Bind- 
rum, Louis Chap and Gottlob Briem. 


Saul Berman Opens Classes 

Saul Berman, prominent New York 
artist, has opened new studios in 65th 
Street, where he is conducting classes in 
painting and drawing. Berman bases his 
teaching on a system of his own develop- 
ment, designed to give the beginner an 
early grasp of the basic fundamentals of 
drawing and painting. 







school of fine arts | 


morning — afternoon 
— evening 


52 w. 8 st. — N. Y. C. — gr. 5-9714 
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THE 
BROWNE 
ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 






A School where artistic indi- 
viduality and creative talent 
are encouraged. Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
Instructor 
FIGURE e PORTRAIT e STILL LIFE 
AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 













ELIOT WINTER CLASSES 
O’HARA IN WATERCOLOR 


NORTON ART SCHOOL—W. Palm Beach 
January 12 February 21 
Washington, D.C.—Late March and April 











CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
it OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


ft State Accredited 
Oststanding faculty; well equipped studies 
wd work shops. Five acre garden campus. 
Degrees granted. 
SPRING TERM GPENS JANUARY 12, 1942 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, president 


Write for ae 
BRSADWAY AT COLLEGE © GAKLAND © CALIFORNIA 
SY 


i claataas Sabesle 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST’S school depart- 
ment has paid handsome divi- 
dends to schools advertising 
therein. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
using THE ART DIGEST ex- 
clusively. 


Their results are your guar- 
antee of effective returns. For 
suggestions on enlarging your 
enrollment consult Joseph 
Luyber, Advertising Mana- 
ger. Summer Schools are be- 
ginning their advertising in 
this issue. The price is $7.00 
per inch. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 








57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


and agreeable pastelish tones, best ex- 
pressed in Gentle Memories and Migra- 
tion. 

Another exhibitor is Jean Lucas, 
whose watercolors are unpretentious no- 
tations made in Charleston, New York 
and the Gaspé. Miss Lucas, a student 
of Henri and Daingerfield, likes door- 
ways, streets, small bodies of water and 
harbors. More freedom than in the other 
pieces is found in the brisk Windy Day 
on the South Shore and Fox River. 


Oliver Chaffee at Morton 


Oliver Chaffee, Provincetown painter 
who takes motifs in nature and involves 
them into crazy-quilt patterns of bright- 
est colors, always was a favorite with 
the critics—probably because he is gay 
and different. Chaffee’s present show at 
the Morton Galleries (until Feb. 21) of- 
fers a varied selection of his bright and 
amusing flowers, birds and unique com- 
positions, best of these being Jungle 
with its stuffed green snake, the nicely 
patterned Shells and Valentine. 


Hoskins and Chapman 

Winfield Scott Hoskins at the No. 10 
Gallery from Feb. 16 to 28 paints tropi- 
cal watercolors in and around Miami. 
Swaying palms, boggy swamps and 
shrimp fishermen are treated with a 
fresh viewpoint and with a crisp clari- 
ty. Hoskins, with a minimum of detail 
and an interest in scattered light ef- 
fects, is especially apt at catching the 
lift and weight of water. No loose ends 
are found in Hoskins’ watercolors, all 
fuzzy knots being capably tied up into 
a finished composition. 

A young painter striking out for him- 
self is Bernard Chapman, whose New 
Hampshire landscapes share the same 
gallery. Formerly a landscape painter 
at the Museum of Natural History, 
Chapman achieves a third dimensional 
qaulity in these snow-and-blue-shadow 
canvases that gives them an arresting 
air of naturalness and space. 


Father Philip Pieck Exhibits 


One of the most delightful shows en- 
countered this fortnight is by Father 
Philip Pieck at the Contemporary Arts 
until Feb. 27. Born in Holland in 1881, 
this self-taught artist-priest spent 32 
years as a missionary in the Philippines 
and was in New York on a furlough 
when war came to the Pacific. Nothing 
of the years in the Philippines, however, 
is reflected in these wistful studies of 
skaters, street scenes and gallery in- 
teriors. Instead of painting rich tropi- 
cal foliage Father Pieck works in muted 
grays with a special liking for the hardy 
climate of the north. 


Directness of Beatrice Cuming 


It’s a masculine world that Beatrice 
Cuming paints—pbig guns, industrial 
plants, ships and docks, men working, 
men preparing to fight. These emphatic, 
sometimes starkly designed pictures, on 
view at the Guy Mayer Galleries until 
Feb. 21, reveal Miss Cuming to be a 
sure draftsman with more concentration 
on the drawing than on paint quality. 
Thinly plied, her painting technique 
tends more towards exactitudes, and 
her color is more documentary than in- 
spirational. Which is as it should be, 
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Summer School at ‘Chester Springs 
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Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 
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ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
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since the artist’s ability to record a 
scene with a skilled hand has kept her 
busy these last six months doing de- 
fense canvases for the Connecticut WPA 
Art Project. Accent is on directness in 
the intricately assembled Mill in Savan- 
nah and the far-reaching Bridge. 


Pleasant Pictures by Novin 

Pleasant is the word for Serge No- 
vin’s exhibition which is emanating 
“sweetness and light” at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel until March 5, for Novin 
paints things to please his public. Wo- 
men, cats and dogs sit comfortably in 
chairs and on pillows and pose for Nov- 
in, who is especially apt at recording 
gentle subjects. This ability to catch a 
sitter at her agreeable best is evidenced 
in the beaming cowgirl Gene H., sitting 
on a fence rail. 


From Goya to Picasso 
Animals from Goya to Picasso are 
arranged on the walls of the Weyhe Gal- 
leries through Feb. 28, proving that art- 
ists, through the generations, have never 
been able to resist the appeal of the fur- 


bearing members of the animal king- - 


dom. Delacroix and Manet liked to look 
at cats, Howard Cook and Bonnard, at 
goats. Then there is a study by Dela- 
croix taken from his famous painting 
Lion Devouring a Horse, and a rare 
lithograph of Gericault’s Bouchers de 
Rome. The late John Flannagan is rep- 
resented by a wistful pastel of a moth- 
er-and-child giraffe group. Peggy Ba- 
con has a lean-cat-and-demolished-fish 
study, and Adolf Dehn one of his Queer 
Birds (fowl and human). Oh yes, Goya 
to Picasso—there’s an elephant by Goya 
and a drawing from Picasso’s Meta- 
morphoses D’Ovide. 


Dufy Plus Lurcat 


Dufy is lined up this time with Lur- 
cat. At the Bignou Galleries, one hangs 
on one side of the room, the other on 
the other side, in a exhibition (until 
Feb. 21) that shows both of these French 
artists to good advantage. Some excel- 
lent Dufy canvases are here, having 
more substantial color and stronger pat- 
terns than in his more familiar works. 

Lurcat works with a drier technique 
and less slashing vigor than in his ear- 
lier canvases. His emotions have settled 
down to an almost bone-dry placidity. 


Watercolors at Whitney 
[Continued from page 5] 

of America’s more recently adopted art- 
ists. Max Weber, veteran modernist who 
last year won major prizes at the Cor- 
coran, Pennsylvania Academy and Chi- 
cago shows for his oils, contributes sev- 
eral gouaches. 

The literalism of the average Ameri- 
can watercolor marks the show from 
start to finish, but here and there are 
signs of the expressionistic reaction 
against realism. Techniques become 
more personal, until we come to the 
Maine views of John Marin, created at 
white heat, with Marin “facing the men- 
tal image as frankly as Homer faced 
the woodsman and the fallen tree,” quot- 
ing Alan Burroughs from the catalogue. 
Marin demands “quick visualization of 
his ideas, while Burchfield needs slow 
manipulation to convey the daintiness 
of spring air, or the weights of a rainy 
night. Between them they sum up the 
scope of modern watercolor techniques.” 
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in creative painting, modeling and draw- 
ing will help to keep an emotional balance 
in critical times, will renew the vitality 
of the professional, will initiate the ama- 
teur into the creative art of the ages. 
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A discussion of 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
dealing with their composition, 
formulations, grinding, vehicles 
and qualities of permanency. 
Interesting. Authoritative. 


FREES * *0 2" 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 








FIRST TO ADOPT A.A. PLL. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR COMPLETE 
STATEMENT OF COMPOSITION 

ON THE LABEL OF EVERY TUBE. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ince. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


PERFECT COLORS 


Chemically perfect, conforming to the 
highest standards and meeting all of 


the specifications of the AMERICAN 
ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. 


Write for Catalogue 
Rich Art Color Co., 31 W. 21 St., N. Y.C. 


FOR ONLY $1 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 
FER, 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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American Art Week Prize for 1941—Summer the Bed Quilt by Mrs. W. W. 
Rivers, of the art faculty of Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama. Water- 
color, 25 x 30 inches, to be awarded at the Annual Dinner Meeting at the Salma 
gundi Club in New York City the evening of February 28. 


Inter-Society Color Council 


The 11th annual meeting of the Inter- 
Society Color Council will be held at 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City, February 26 and 27. The technical 
session has been arranged with the ac- 
tive assistance of several of the coun- 
try’s leading art educators, and will con- 
cern subjects of interest to those who 
teach color, particularly those who 
teach in professional and college art 
schools. = 

Program Notice 


(Given for the benefit of our mem- 
bers who are cordially invited to attend 
any or all of the sessions.) 


FEBRUARY 26 (THURSDAY) 
10:00 A.M. 

Business Session: Deane B. Judd, Chair- 
man. 

Annual reports of officers and com- 
mittees. 

Reports from chairmen of delegations 
from constituent societies: 

The American Artists Professional 
League, 

American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists & Colorists, 

American Ceramic Society, 

American Psychological Association, 

American Society for Testing Materials, 

Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs, 





Illuminating Engineering Society, 

National Formulary, American Phar- 
maceutical Association, 

Optical Society of America, 

Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 

Technical Association of the Pulp & 
Paper Industry, 

The Textile Color Card Association of 
the United States, Inc., 

U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention. 


2:00 P.M. 


Technical Session: Color in Art Edu- 
cation. Royal B. Farnum and Carl E. 
Foss, Co-Chairmen: 

1. Introduction. Emotion vs. Measure- 
ment in Teaching Color. 

. Color Mixture Systems. 

. Color Order Systems. 

. What Color Facts Shall Be Taught 
to Art Students? 

. What Technical Information and Ma- 
terials Are Desirable for the Study 
of Color? 






ow rm Wd 


8:00 P.M. 

Popular Session: Harold C. Parks, 
Technical Adviser, American Artists 
Professional League, Chairman: 

1, Lighting the World’s Masterpieces— 

H. L. Logan. 
2. Luminous Effects in Painting—Fam : 

Birren. : 
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: '§ Abstract Design, Color and Music— 
- Mary Ellen Bute. 


= 

FEBRUARY 27 (FRIDAY) 
10:00 A.M. 
PH School Exhibits Session: James R. 
iM Patterson, Chairman. 
. 2:00 P.M. 
_ Discussion Session: James C. Boud- 
peau, Art, and Deane B. Judd, Techni- 
¢al, Co-Chairmen: 
Color in Art Education. 


"4ry | Emulate Massachusetts 


- Two hundred copies of a post-card re- 
nted at right, at a cost to the State 
pter of only $6.00, have done more 

man anything else to make Massachu- 
bts people aware of The League, put- 
ng it on the map among professional 
rtists, art schools, colleges and art mu- 
ums in that state. It announces the 
ning of an information office for the 
e’s work in the state. State Chair- 

en, who may wish to imitate this card 
id know that only serious queries 
come in at the rate of only one 

er week, and that the answers can be 
itten easily by the chairman. If he 
§ not possess the information wanted, 


he can obtain it from an experienced 
artist, or a museum or national head- 
quarters. The card: 


SAVE THIS CARD PLEASE 


Notice to Members and Others 


The Massachusetts office of: the 
American Artists Professional League, 
Inc., is at the disposal of members for 
questions on contracts, copyrights, 
dealers, legislation, education, tech- 
niques, materials, home and commu- 
nity planning, publicity, exhibitions, 
etc. The office supplements the na- 
tional office in New York, which of- 
fers nation-wide facilities for investi- 
gations and advice, and has a long 
record in achievement in reforms. 
Massachusetts is organized with twen- 
ty chairmen of districts. Whistler’s 
Birthplace, Lowell, is state headquar- 
ters. An exhibition of work by F. W. 
Benson, A. T. Hibbard, and other 
members is touring the state. Com- 
municate about making war posters. 


JOHN G. Woxcott, State Chairman. 


Orrice: 236 Fairmount Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Massachusetts has added a supple- 
mentary announcement that it will con- 
duct a clearing house on war services 
for artists. 


YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO ATTEND THE 


14th ANNUAL DINNER - MEETING 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
Saturday Evening, February 28th, at 7 o’clock 
at the 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB, 47 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THEME: ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


SPEAKERS: 
Mr. Hopart NicHois, President, Artists’ Council for Victory; President, 
National Academy of Design; Member, National Executive Committee, 


A.A.P.L. 


Mr. JOHN Scott WILLIAMS, Ist Vice President, Artists’ Council for Victory; 
Past President, National Society of Mural Painters, N.A.,; Member, 
National Executive Committee, A.A.P.L. 


ALso representatives of State Chapters will give short talks contributing 
ideas of the uses artists can be in this war. 


* 


*~ 


Announcement will be made of the State Chapters whose celebrations 


1. Do you know how consistency of 
color is controlled‘? 


2. What is the romantic story of 
American Cobalt Blue ? 


3. What laboratory progress is being 
made in improving permanency ? 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS | 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


of 1941 AMERICAN ART WEEK have won especial recognition, and the 
prize paintings by Constance Curtis, Roger L. Deering, Kenneth How, Mrs. 
W. W. Rivers, Chauncey F. Ryder and Margaret Anthony Stone will be 
formally presented to their delegated representatives. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Manafacturers of 
CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 

Brief reports of the national officers. = 

Election of new members of the National Executive Committee. 


Price of dinner—$1.50, which includes gratuities. 


Members may bring guests. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


RESERVATION 


Miss Mildred Nevitt Kelley, Executive Secretary, A.A.P.L., 
630 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please reserve places for me at the Annual Dinner 
Meeting of the League. My check for $ , at $1.50 each, is enclosed. 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 


OXIDES 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Feb. 20-March: Car- 
toons, Francis Dahl. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 70 Feb. 28 
States Art League. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum 7o Feb. 28: Wood 
cuts, J. J. Lankes. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Baltimore Wa- 
tercolor Club Annual; To Feb. 22: 
Ren Silbert Memorial; To March 
13: Prints, Solomon Sokol. 

BINGHAMTON, NY. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: 
can Illustrators. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Horne Galleries Feb.: Paintings, 
Richard Bassett, William F. Diap 


: Southern 


Ameri 


er. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Feb. 28: 
Nelly Littlehale Murphy Memorial. 
Institute of Modern Art Feb.: Ab- 
stract Painting. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Con- 
temporary American Expression- 
ists; Mrs. J. W. Thorne Miniature 
Rooms; 18th Century American 
Arts. 

Vose Galleries Feb.: Boston Society 
of Watercolor Painters; Finger 
Paintings, Francis Fast. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Feb.: Mono- 
chromes, Buffalo Society of Artists. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Feb.: Islamic Art; 
American Watercolors, Drawings & 
Prints. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To Feb. 28: Group Show. 
Art Institute To Feb. 23: Contempo- 
rary Ceramics; Work by Henri 
Rousseau; Paintings, Karl Knaths. 
Chicago Galleries Feh.: Watercolors. 
Louis Kaep; Work by Gasper J 
Ruffolo; Paintings, Elmer A. Fors 
berg. 

Kuh Gallery 7o Feb. 21: 
colors, Keck; Sculpture. 
Mandel Bros. Feb. 
hemian Arts Club, 
Palette & Chisel Academy To Feb. 
28: 46th Annual. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Feb.: 
ists of the Past; 
ers Show 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Feb. 24-March: 6th 
Annual, Contemporary American 
Painting. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Feb.: 8&8 Syracuse 
Watercolorists; Contemporary Mea 
ican Painting. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. COLO 

Fine Arts Center Feb.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Feb.: 3rd 
Central Ohio Salon. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb. 22-Mar.: 
50 Contemporary Figure Paintings. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Feb.: 
sign Show. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum Feb.: 
Drawings, Muriel V. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts To Feb. 28: Blue 
prints of a new Detroit. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Feb.: 
from Salmagundi Club. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: 10th 
Annual, Cumberland Valley Art- 
ists. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Feb. 22: 
Hartford Women Painters. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Meinhard-Taylor Galleries Jo Feb. 
28: Painters of Taos. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: 17th 
Annual, Houston Artists’ Show. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute Feb.: “The 
Horse in Art’; American Artists. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

Cornell University Feb.: 
Walt Kuhn. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Feb.: 
ings, Josef Albers: 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Thayer Museum 7o Feb. 22: Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Society. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Feb.: 
9th Annual, Northern California 
Watercolors. 

Museum of Art Feb.: 
Watercolor Society, 21st 
Paintings, Dan Lutz. 
Municipal Art .._Commissian Feb.: 
Businessmen’s Art Club of L. A. 
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Water- 
Viriano. 


21-March: Bo- 


Cincinnati Art- 
Cincinnati Craft- 


Industrial De- 
Indian Art 


Sibell. 


Paintings 


Paintings 


Abstract Paint- 
Whistler Prints. 


California 
Annual ; 


Perls Galleries Feb.: George Biddle; 
Helene Sardeau. 

Stendahl Art Galleries Feb.: Paint- 
ers’ and Sculptors’ Club Annual. 

Vigeveno Galleries Feb.: Paintings, 
Ernst Leyden. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery To Feb. 28: 
Marianne Appel and Austin Meck- 
lem. 

MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio Feb.: 
Tibor Pataky. 

MASSILLON, OHTO 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 28: Paintings 
Albert Pels. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery To 
Feb. 28: Work by Zoltan Sepeshy 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center 7To Feb. 28: 
Paintings, Miriam Ibling. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 22: Paint- 
inas, Helen M. Habberstad. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Art Association To Mar. 8: Old 
Master Paintings. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Feb.: 
gon Artista Annual. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today Feb.: 
James Carlin. 

Newark Museum Feb.: European, 
Indian and Persian Decorative Arts. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Gallery To Feb. 23: Collection 
of Modern Art of Soc. Anonyme. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club Gallery Febh.: 
Wembers Shore. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Feb.: 137th 
Annual, Painting and Sculpture; 
Contemporary Mexican Prints. 

Art Alliance To Feb. 22: Work by 
Mane Katz, Bezalel Schatz, Raisa 
Robbins and Roy Weber, Henry 
Hagert; Watercolors, Rainey Ben- 
nett, Kathleen Reilly, Marguerite 
Gaudin. 


Paintings, 


Muske- 


Watercolors, 


Museum of Art Feb.: French Prints. 
Plastic Club To Feb. 25: Black and 
White Show. 

Print Club 7o Feb. 24: Work by 
Mary Cassatt. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Feb.: Woodcuts, 
J. J. Lankes; Posters of World 
War 1. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Feb.: Selections 
from 20th International Water- 
color Show. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Feb.: Architecture Show. 

School of Design Feb.: Arts of the 
ABCD Powers. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feh. 27: 
Robert L. Newman and Jerome 
Myers Memorial Show. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memoria! Art Gallery Feb.: Abstrac- 
tions, Claude Bragdon. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Art Gallery Feb.: Drawings. 
Peter Takal; Work by J. Paget- 
Fredericks; “Trio,” Walt Kuhn; 
Watercolors, Dong Kingman; Paint- 
ings. Clude W. McGill. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 

City Art Museum Febd.: 
nual; Lithographs, 


86th An- 
Toulouse-Lau- 


trec. 

SAN DIEGO. CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: 
Manuel Tolegian. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Palace of Legion of Honor Feb.: 
Paintings, George Chann; Birds and 
Fish in Art; Gordon Blanding Col- 
lection. 

Paul Elder & Co. Feb.; 
Wedo Georgette. 
Museum of Art Feb.: Eugene Ber- 
man, Retrospective; Picasso's 
“Seated Man.” 

SANTA FF, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico Feb.: Wa- 
tercolors, Charles Barrows, Eric 
Barger, Harrison Begay. 


Paintings, 


Watercolors, 


SCRANTON, PA. 4 
Museum Feb.: Art 4 


Everhart 
Wearing. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Feb.: Thorne 
ture Rooms; Fay Chong P, 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College Feb.: Work 
Contemporary Negro Artists, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery 7o Feb, 
Work by Lotus Club. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Feb.: Prairie Wai ’ 
color Painters. , 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Feb.: Contem 
Decorative Arts; Ohio Wa 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Feb.;: 
an Paintings, Joseph L. 
panrerers, Kraemer Kittrig 

UTICA, 7 

Munson- wWillame-Proctor net 
Feb.: 5th Annual, Ar‘ists of t U tis 
and Central New York. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery Feb.: 51st 
Society of Washington Artiste; 
nual of Miniature Painters, Sc 
tors and Gravers Society; Feb, 8 
March: Temperas. George Hardin 

National Gallery Feb.: Wate D 
Drawings and Prints of War , I 
ities. 4 

U. S. National Museum Febd.; Wor 
by Bueli Mullen; Prints, @ 
Peirce. 

Whyte Gallery Feb.: Work by 
Sopher. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA, 

Norton Gal'eries Feb.: Old M 
Work by Eliot O’Hara. 

WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Museum of Art Febd.: 
of Alaska,” 
Vernon Smith. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute Feb.: 
Washington and Abraham 
Prints; Ohio Print Makers’ ¥ 
Annual. Work by Kate L. Hi 


“Watere 
Prescott Jones @ 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (26W8) Feb. 16- 
28: American Watercolors. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Feb.: February Group. 
H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Feb.: 
19 & 20 Century French Etchings. 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) Feb.: Defense Posters. 
American Fine Arts Galleries (215 
W57) To Feb. 22: Lorillard Art 
Club. . 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
Feb.: Paintings, Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Architectural League (115E40) 
To Mar. 15: Second Panel Show. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Feb. 
21: Paintings, Florence Millar and 
Jean Lucas. 
Artists’ Gallery (113W13) 7o Mar. 
2: Feiga Blumberg. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Feb.: Frederic Taubes. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Feb.: J 
W. Twachtman,. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Mar. &: Serge Novin. 
Barzansky Gallery (860 Madison) 
Feb.: Group Show. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
21: Dufy & Lurcat, Paintings and 
Gouaches. 
Bland Gallery (45E57) feb.: Early 
American Paintings and Prints. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Feb.: 
Paintings, Raymond O'Neill and 
Hans Moller. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy) 
Feb.: Mount & Quidor, Modern 
Drawings. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Féb. 17- 
Mar. 14: Andre Masson. 
Buffa ee (58W57) Feb.: Wm. 
Singer, Jr.. N.A. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Feb.: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Clay Club Gallery (4W8) Feb.: 
Sculpture by Members. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Feb. 28: Philip Pieck. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) Feb.: 
Julian Levi. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Feb.: 19th 
Century French. 
Eggleston Gallery (161W57) Feb.: 
Contemporary Grou 
8th Street Gallery 
Group Show. 
Ferargil (63E57) To Feb. 22: 
Sporting Scenes by J. Golonkin. 
Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Feb. 
21: Paintings, Chas. H. Pepper. 
Findlay Galleries (69E57) Feb.: 
American and English Paintings. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) Feb.: 
Modern “French Paintings. 


p. 
(33W8) Febd.: 


Gallery of Modern Art 
Feb.: Dufy & Vilaminck. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Feb.: Paintings. An- 
thony Thieme, Hotel Gotham (2W 
55) Feb.: Paintings, D. L. Swasey. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) Feb.: 
“They Taught Themselves.” 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Feb.: Northern Engravers of Ren- 
aissance. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Feb.: 
19th Century. Aquatints; Contem- 
porary American Printmakers. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Feb.: 
Elliot Orr. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Feb.: 
Paintings, W. Thoeny. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) To 
Feb. 21: Guy Pene du Bois. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) Feb.: 
American & English Schools. 
Lilienfeld Gallery (21E57) Feb.: 
Paintings, Derain and Utrillo. 
Macbeth Gallery (1LE57) Feb.: 
Watercolors, Cory Kilvert. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 
Feb. 21: Paintings, Beatrice Cum- 
ing. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) Feb.: Work of Rembrandt; 
Colt Percussion Revolvers. 

Midtown Gallery (605 Madison) To 
Feb. 21: Zoltan Sepeshy, Water- 
colors. 

Milch Gallery (108W57) Feb.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Feb.: 
8th Annual Group Show. 

Morton Gallery (130W57) Feb. 23- 
Mar. 8: Work by Eugene Fitsch. 
Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) Feb.: “Dancing 
Through Two Centuries.” 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Feb.: Americans, 1942; Latin- 
American Acquisitions. 

Museum of Non Objective Painting 
(24E54) Feb.: Group Show. 
National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) Feb.: Society of Ameri- 
can Etchers. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W.) Feb.: “Meet Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

N. Y. Public Library (Fifth & 42) 
Feb.: Drypoints and Watercolors 
by Mary Cassatt. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Feb.: 
English Landscape and Portraits. 
Newman Gallery (66W55) Feb.: 
Group Show. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Feb.: 
Art of the. Seven Seas. 


(18E57) 


Number 10 Gallery (19E56) 
Paintings. B. C. Chapman; Wi 
colors, W. 8. Hoskins. 
Old Print Shop (150 Le: 
Feb.: “Honest Americans.” 
James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) Feb 
Portraits by 19th Century Mi 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Feb, 
Paintings, Alice Tenney. ag 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Feb.: 
rel Austin. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To Feb. 
Paintings, A. F. Levinson. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Work by Bruce Mitchell. 
Riverside Museum (310 Ri 
Dr.) To Feb. 22: Billboard P. 
from Central & South Ame 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) 
Gems of Baroque Paintings. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (7 
Feb.: Drawings of Various Se 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Feb.: American Paintings. : 
Schoenemann Gallery (605 Mad 
Feb.: Flemish @ Italian M 
the 17th Century. 2 
Andre Seligman (15E57) Feb.t 
Mas‘ers. a 
Jacques Seligmann (5E57) 
Gothic Tapestries and Rena 
Works of Art. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 
Old Masters. 
60th St. Gallery (22E60) 
Paintings, M. Aldes. 
Society of Illustrators (128 
To Feb. 20: Austin Briggs; 
22 to March 6: Courtney 
Sterner Galleries (9E57) Feb.: 
ican Paintings. 7 
Studio Guild (130W57) Feb.: F 
traits, Alice Conklin Bevin. 
Uptown Galleries (249 West & 
Feb.: Contemporary Americana 
ists. 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) 
Paintings, Rufino Tamayo. 
Vendome Gallery (23W56) e 
Four-Man Show. 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) 7 
Feb. 24: Work by John B 
Weyhe Gallery (794 e3 
Feb.: Animals in Art. ; 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To 
25: “History of American 
color Painting.” j 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To# 
21: Paintings, Rockwell Kent, 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Feb. 
Mar. 14: Drawings, Andre M 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) F 
Old Masters. 
Zborowski Gallery (61E57) 
Paintings, Max Jimenez. 


“The Art Dit 


a 











